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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


1. The Book of the New Covenant of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. By Granville 
Penn, Esq. 8vo. pp. 470. 2. Annotations 
to the Book of the New Covenant; with an 
Expository Preface, in which is reprinted, 
J. L. Hug, De Antiquitate Codicis Vaticani 
Commentatio. By the Same. 8vo. pp. 509. 
London, 1837. Duncan. 


Mr. Penn is well known to biblical scholars, 
as a gentleman who has devoted a large portion 
of his life to the illustration of the Scriptures. 
Actuated by the desire, the most honourable, 
pure, and wise of all, of giving his tribute to 
the cause of God and the well-being of his 
fellow-men, he has been a vigorous assailant 
of the infidelity which, in his judgment, has 
attempted to shake the Mosaic history. In 
his latest work, the volumes before us, bringing 
to his noble task the aids of intelligent scho- 
larship, clear judgment, and religious sincerity, 
he has conferred an inestimable service on the 
Christian world. 

From the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, a remarkable degree of attention had 
been directed to the Greek text of the New 


Testament: Mr. Penn calls it the New Cove- | the German scholars. 
nant, and justly ; but we retain the name, in| celebrated name, arranges those ‘** Recension 


this fugitive notice, merely from its common 


|terrified by the fear of persecution. 


| 


that are to be derived to religion—from a} 
public and acknowledged repository of doctrine 
from ancient times ;—a perpetual provision of 
learning and learned men, expressly appointed 
to the defence and illustration of the ancient 
truth ;—a standard of sufficient authority to 
restrain the caprices, without controlling the 
freedom of the human mind, and a power, in- 
_vested with that salutary civil discipline, by 
|which men are kept from outrage until they 
‘have learned to reason ; and gross insults and 
voluntary violences to religion are held in a} 
degree of order, essential less even to the peace of | 
the church than the safety of the community. | 

The number of the MSS. of the New Testa- ' 
|ment already collated, is about 500. Many of 
'those are copies of each other; many are frag- 
ments; and nearly all exhibit marks of that 
haste, error, and ignorance, which were to be 
‘expected from copyists, untaught, hurried, or! 
The ex. | 
tinction of the Scriptures has been the especial 
|object of persecution, from the days of Trajan, 
down to the last decree of the pope, which 
‘actually describes the Bible Society as ‘* the 
joperation of the devil.’? Four classes, or fa- 
'milies, of those MSS. have been supposed by 
Griesbach, their most 
s” | 
under the Alexandrine, the Occidental, and | 





only surviving MS. so ancient as to have 
been written, not only before the general adop- 
tion of the Ammonian and Euthalian divisions 
of the Scripture, but also before the incorpora- 
tion of the name of ‘‘ Ephesus” with the con- 
text of St. Paul’s introduction to the circular 
Epistle to the churches of Asia Minor. Of 
this MS. Scholz says, “ that it takes prece- 
dence of all MSS. in point of venerable anti. 
quity, for it was written in the fifth century.” 
Other authorities place it higher still. Schulz 
says, that Hug has proved that it was written 
before the middle of the fourth century. 

But the Christian student is not to be 
alarmed by such announcements of discoveries 
in the text of the Scriptures: it is his business 
to know the truth, and to follow it. Yet, it is 
remarkable that those varieties of the MSS. 
are almost wholly confined to points which, in 
any other book, would be regarded as scarcely 
more than the play of criticism. A sentence 
here and there is taken away, which, in the 
course of time had crept from the note in the 
margin into the body of the text. A misread- 
ing of a part of a word, which confused the 
sense, is corrected, and the sense is thus far 
restored; and this is nearly all. There is no 
impeachment of any of the great received doc- 
trines; no obscurity thrown on any of the 
received facts; no aid given to any of the an- 


use. A great deal of most valuableinformation |the Byzantine. Michaelis has added the Edes- | cient or modern heresies, which have with such 
was obtained by comparison of the MSS. which|sene. Scholz reduces them to two, the Alex-| melancholy effect oppressed the career of 
then began to be drawn from the libraries|andrine and Constantinopolitan, of which he | Christianity: they have not been able to stain 


abroad and at home; but this was scarcely more regards the former as the inferior. Mr. Penn,| the purity of Scripture. 


On this point we 


than an exhibition of scholastic dexterity.|on the contrary, regards the Alexandrine as) have, with especial respect to the great pri- 
The practical application of the discoveries was| palpably the superior, and substantiates its|mary doctrine of Christianity—the divinity of 


still wanting; and when the application was| 


made, it was, unhappily, made by hands, of all 
others, the most unfitted for a duty of such in- 
comparable importance. Of all the nations that 
tread the earth, the Germans possess the least 
of that faculty which enables men to draw 
a rational conclusion. They are admirable 
pioneers. No nation can toil with more inde- 
fatigable drudgery; but when the way through 
the wilderness is once opened by those sturdy 
serfs, hands of a much higher order must con- 
vert it into usefulness, or cover it with beauty. 
One great misfortune which pervades the Ger- 
man theological school is, that nearly all the 
leading scholars are professors in their uni- 
versities, and dependent on the casual popu- 
larity of their lectures. The general result is, 
that truth gives way toincome. The professor 
must consult novelty; cultivate the fashionable 
mode of thinking; be supremely cautious of 
offending public prejudice; and, above all, in- 
dulge his hearers in those daring defiances of 
scriptural reality, and in those flighty and 
fantastic views of scriptural mysteries, which 
gratify the presumption of theimmature. The 
example of Frederic the Second, the witty and 
singularly worthless king of Prussia—himself 
the mimic of Voltaire, as he made his kingdom 
the mimic of France—spread infidelity through 
Germany; a crime for which his country 
afterwards feebly atoned, by years of chains and 
torrents of blood. 

Another great misfortune of Protestant Ger- 
many is, the want of an Established church, 
thereby wanting all the invaluable advantages 


\claim. | 


Our authorised translation is chiefly from | 
the Latin vulgate,—an unfortunate source, for | 
the vulgate is frequently inaccurate; and the | 
Latin, by wanting the article, is unequal to} 
give the exvaciness of the Greek. ‘The text of | 
our Greek Testament is nearly in the same 
condition. It is based on the text published by 
Erasmus, originally in 1516, and subsequently 
corrected in four editions. He does not ap- 
pear to have had more than four MSS. for this 
work ; and even to the last he had but eight, 
and none of those older than the tenth cen- 
tury. The “ Editio Princeps” of Erasmus, in 
1516, successively corrected by himself, Ste- 
phens, Beza, and Elzevir, is our present featus 
receptus. Thus, its authority rests upon 
about four MSS. of low date. We have since 
had between six and seven hundred MSS., 
some of them rising up to the fifth century. 
It is to give the world the advantage of those 
important aids, that Mr. Penn has produced 
his translation. 

On the first principle of criticism, that of 
presuming the oldest MS. authority to be 
nearest the truth, he has taken the entire text 
of the most ancient surviving MS., the 
** Codex Vaticanus,’’ or Vatican MS., noted 
1209 in the Vatican catalogue, and marked B 
by Wetstein. This celebrated MS., from its 
acknowledged priority in age to all other exist- 
ing MSS., possesses an authority to which 
none of those can lay claim, by which the 
latest revisers of our authorised version sought 
to improve the English translation. It is the 





our Lord—the valuable testimony of Michaelis. 
‘“¢ After the most diligent inquiry,” says this 
celebrated scholar, ‘‘ especially by those who 
would banish the divinity of Christ from the 
articles of our religion, not a single various 
reading has been discovered in the two princi- 
pal passages—John, i. 1, and Rom. ix. 5.; 
and this very doctrine, instead of being shaken 
by the collations of Mill and Wetstein, has 
been rendered more certain than ever. The 
adversaries of the Christian religion, then, have 
no reason to triumph in the formidable number 
of our various readings.” (Introd. vol. i. 266.) 

It is not our purpose to detail the many 
examples in which an adherence to the Vatican 
MS. has cleared the text, and, through it, the 
excellent translation which Mr. Penn offers to 
the public. Without any touch of pertinacity 
or pedantry, he has shewn the uses of calm 
and vigorous knowledge applied to the elucida- 
tion of Scripture difficulties. Some of his new 
translations of words and sentences are unde- 
niable; and, if we do not always agree with 
them in their full generality, we are sure to find 
reason for very closely examining our previous 
opinions. Thus, in the instance of the word, 
Sixasoovmn, Mr. Penn pronounces it to be, in 
every case, justification, and not, as is usual, 
righteousness. We fully admit that the doc. 
trine of ** imputed righteousness,’’ taken lite- 
rally and coarsely, is a hazardous one; that it 
produces boasting, and that it is wholly impos- 
sible to canceive how the virtues of one man 
can be substantially transferred to the person of 





another. But, if this word is always to be 
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translated. justification, what are we to make 
of expressions like these : —‘* Blessed are those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake” 
(Matt. v. 3); ‘* Unless your righteousness 
shall exceed that of the scribes and pharisees” 
(v. 25); with many others ? The fact is, that, 
morally speaking, righteousness and justifi- 
cation are one. He who has paid the penalty 
of the law of the land, either by himself or 
another, becomes instantly righteous, so far as 
the law is concerned: he is innocent in the eye 
of the law; the law cannot touch him. Here, 
righteousness is the direct result of justifica- 
tion. But, physically, the case may be alto- 

ther different; and the actual virtues of the 

edeemer can seem to be no more capable 
of being transfused into the person of the 
sinner (to whom, while he remains in the 
mortal state, there must always be a liability to 
sin), than his actual sufferings on the cross 
were borne by every man, for whose sins they 
were the atonement. | 

We must again slightly differ from Mr. Penn | 
in the memorable passage, “‘ And they said, | 
Lord, behold, here are two swords; and he} 
said unto them, It is enough.” (Luke, xxii. 37.) | 
Mr. Penn conceives ‘ that our Lord had 
ordered his disciples to provide a sword, with | 
secret knowledge of the purpose to which it 
was to be applied ; namely, for the last mani- 
festation of his Divine power in miraculous 
benevolence (ibid. 48). On the disciples re- 
plying, Here are two swords, our Lord 
rejoined, It is enough, i. e. for the purpose I 
intend.” 

We conceive this view to be incompatible, in 
the first instance, with our Lord's character. 
We have no example of his thus laying the 
ground-work for a miracle, and especially by 





encouraging the possession of means which 
were exhibited only in the commission of a 
crime—the attempt to cleave the head of the 


high-priest’s servant. Christ's subsequent pro- 
hibition of the use of the sword, in religious 
struggle, is also of the very strongest order of | 
reprobation. He denounces ruin to those who 
use it,—a ruin which, historically, has always 
followed. But this passage demands and ad- 
mits of a more natural interpretation. Our 
Lord, about to be taken from his disciples, tells 
them, that thenceforth they must trust a good 
deal to their natural prudence : that, if 
hitherto they have led a life of supernatural 
protection and provision, while they remained 
in his especial intercourse ; if, when he sent 
them forth without purse, and wallet, and 
shoes, they yet lacked nothing,—a state of pro- 
vision clearly independent of human means; 
that state was to be changed by his death :' 
that, from that time, they were to avail them. 
selves of human means of purchase, provision, 
and security. ‘* But now, let him that hath 
a purse take it, and likewise a wallet; and let 
him that hath no sword sell even his garment, 
and buy one: for I tell you, that which is 
written must be accomplished in me, — And 
he was numbered with the transgressors.” 
The disciples foolishly take this general lan- 
guage literally, and answer, ‘‘ Lord, behold, here 
are two swords.” And he said to them, “ It is 
enough.” This ‘ enough” was evidently an 
expression of contempt for their dulness; a 
quality which he had occasion, more than once, 
to reprove: as in the instance where they mis- 
took his prohibition of the leaven of the scribes 
and pharisees for a rebuke of their negligent 
provision of bread for their voyage; his fre- 
quent exclamation, ‘‘ O ye of little faith,” and 
similar reproaches. If the allusion were to the 
sufficiency of the swords, .the text.would, pro- 











bably, have been, not éxavov, but ixavo. It is 
a common expression of scorn in Greek ; and, 
as in English, nearly equivalent to the phrases, 
stop, say no more, pshaw ! 

We suggest, for Mr. Penn's consideration, 
a new translation of the passage (John, xxi. 15, 
&c.), where our Lord asks Peter whether he 
loves him. Our Lord twice demands, éyaras 
ws ;—the highest order of spirituallove. Peter, 
probably remembering his unhappy failure, 
humbly answers, “ Lord, thou knowest é7: g:Aw 
os,” —a sincere, but less self-confiding affection. 
Bat, in the third instance, our Lord does not 
ask, dyaras us; but, in Peter’s own language, 
Quaus ws; as if he had said, ‘* Have you even 
the friendship you speak of for me?’’ It was 
then that Peter ‘* was grieved ;” not that the 
question had been put three times, as is the 
common conjecture, but that, in the third in- 
stance, Christ had adopted his own words, and 
asked whether he regarded him even to their 
extent. Then Peter appeals to his Lord’s 
knowledge of the human heart, — ‘* Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that 
I have an affection and friendship for thee 
(401 Qiaw o).” This delicacy (which, besides, 
explains the text) is lost in the common trans- 
lation. 

One remark more, and we have done. St. 
Paul’s declaration of his deep anxiety for the 
conversion of his countrymen is thus trans- 
lated: ** I have great grief and heaviness in 
my heart ; for I boasted, that I myself was set 
apart, by Christ, for the sake of my brethren ” 
(Rom. ix. 2, 3). To effect this, Mr. Penn 
pronounces the well-known word, anathema, to 
mean merely a thing separate for the use of 
heaven, and therefore holy. But this contra- 
dicts its universal meaning in the New Testa- 
ment, where it always implies a curse. Thus 
(Galatians, i. 8, 9), ‘¢ If an angel from heaven 
proclaim any other gospel than that which we 
have proclaimed, let him ‘be accursed (ana- 
thema).”’ It is true, that our received transla- 
tion equally contradicts the text and common 
sense,—‘* I could wish that I were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren ;” an expression 
impossible to have been used by any Christ- 
ian, even if it were not daringly impious. 
But the true translation is plain. St. Paul is 
speaking of the sincerity of his interest in the 
Jews, and appeals to their knowledge of his 
conduct while a Jew. ‘ The time was,’’ says 
he, ** when, for the sake of Israel, I wished to 
be accursed from Christ; I was a fierce zealot 
for the national religion ; I raged against the 
Christians, stimulated alone by that motive; 
I dragged them to prison; I was consenting 
to their death; and all this to sustain the 
supremacy of my brethren, according to the 


flesh, who are Israelites; whose was the | 
|throughout the year; and long after the sum- 
|mer visitants have winged their airy course to 


adoption, &c. With this evidence of my zeal, 
in former times, will you doubt my sincere 
desire to bring you into the way of salvation 
now ?” ' 

Those suggestions of ours are but slight 
matters, and proposed merely for Mr. Penn's 
further consideration. But the volumes them- 
selves are full of the newest, most important, 
and most authentic suggestions on the very 
highest topics of Scripture. The notes are of 
great value, and touch upon nearly all the pro- 
minent difficulties of the text. The spirit of 
the performance is orthodox, reverential, and 
rational. On the whole, Mr. Penn has con- 


ferred an inestimable service on the church ; | n 
the robin-redbreast gradually withdraws itself 


and his books ought to be in the hands of every 
man, 





British Song-Birds ; being Popular Descrip- 
tions and Anecdotes of the Choristers of the 
Grove. By Neville Wood, Esq., author of 
the ‘+ Ornithologist’s Text-Book.” 12mo. 
pp- 410. London, 1836. Parker. 

Every work of this kind affords delightful 

reading ; and to none more than to us, who 

are in the situation of Peter Pastoral—cockney 
critics, but lovers of nature. Linnets warble 
not for us except in cages; our larks never 
soar above six inches from the bit of shaven 
turf at the bottom of their wiry prison; 
nightingales are utterly unknown, and their 
“tiuu tiuu tiuu-spe tiu zqua, qutio z0z0z0z0- 
20z0z020202020Z20 zirhading, hezezezezezezeze- 
zezeze quior ziozio pi,*” &c. &c. &c. unheard ; 
the thrush, unless a child has it, to us is name- 
less ; our chats are in coffee-houses, or by the 
fire-side in dismal foggy nights ; our reedlings, 
alas! are pens; our tits, hackhorses ; our dun- 
nocks, duns; our wagtails, dandies ; our bunt- 
ings, heaven knows what; ourcrossbills, in Chan- 
cery: disappointments and miseries, instead of 
pleasures, are involved in all our London orni- 
thological nomenclature. No wonder we look 
with admiration and envy towards those literati 
who, enjoying the country, have but to step from 
their thresholds and listen to the varied sweet 
notes of the redbreast, the wren, the fauvet, the 
finch,the coalhood, the pipit, or thestarling. Our 
sparrows, to be sure, are familiar enough, but 
they either can’t or won't sing — though they 

light on our water-butts, they never give us a 

stave ; —and in summer, when we have swal- 

lows, all they do is to put us in a twitter. 

How different are the ideas and sentiments 
evolved by Mr. Neville Wood! whose very 
name, negatively in the Christian and po- 
sitively in the patronymic, seems to abjure the 
smoky city and cling to the forest glades, in- 
stinct with song. Only attend to his account 
of the Robin :— 

*¢ Few of the warbler family enjoy a better 
reputation, or are more protected by the lords 
of the creation, than the robin -redbreast ; 
and yet, perhaps, few have less title to our 
respect — unless, indeed, excessive pugnacity, 
and the most deadly animosity towards each 
other, be recommendations. But the evil dis- 
positions of this bird are almost wholly un- 
noticed by the ordinary observer; and I believe 
that few persons, residing in the country, are 
aware of its quarrelsome habits, so entirely dis- 
regarded are even the commonest occurrences 
in nature, save by the professed naturalist. 
To the vulgar, the bright side is alone ap- 
parent ; and the robin-redbreast has certainly 
many redeeming qualities, and has ever been 
a popular favourite in the country it inhabits, 
from its familiarity with man during the in- 
clement seasons. It is resident in Britain 


warmer climes, and left the groves almost 
songless, the robin-redbreast cheers us during 
the drizzling rains of * semi-suicidal November,” 
and the dreary blasts of stern winter, with its 
soft, mellifluous, and melancholy strains. In 
summer, when the woods resound with the 
notes of a thousand voices, the humble song 
of our little chorister is little noticed, and still 
less admired ; but, in lack of other music, its 
notes sound remarkably sweet, and in autumn 
especially, they seem to ‘ breathe a delightful 
melancholy around.’ When the frost begins 
to relent on the ground, and the ice to melt, 


from the hospitable mansion, and the humble 
* See Bechstein’s translation of the nightingale’s notes, 
quoted by our author, p. 97. 
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threshold of the cottager, and betakes itself to 
the budding woods, where it joins the vernal 
chorus. It now loses much of its familiarity 
with man, and its habits become fully as shy 
and secluded as the rest of the sylvan choristers. 
Still, however, though it seldom enters our 
houses during the summer months, yet it 
evinces its attachment for the dwellings of 
man by frequenting, chiefly, such woods as are 
in the neighbourhood of them. Thus, if you 
enter the heart of an extensive wood, you are 
not likely to meet with it ; but as you advance 
to its skirts, and especially where there are 
houses, you are sure to be saluted with its 
‘ wood-notes wild.’ Like the house-sparrow, 
it is not met with in uninhabited places, bleak 
moors, extensive commons, &c., but occurs, 
and that plentifully, near the dwellings of man. 
Thus far, certainly, it has claims on our pro- 
tection ; but -vhen, on the other hand, we look 
to its pugnacious and relentless habits, its 
revengeful and vindictive propensities, one 
would almost feel inclined to close one’s door 
against it in the time of need. The whole 
summer is spent in quarrelling, and this war- 
fare is carried on without regard to either sex 
orage. Like game-cocks, the young redbreasts 
begin to fight as soon as they leave the nest : 
nor do they pay more respect to their own 
relations ; nothing being commoner than to see 
the adults pursuing even their own offspring, 
with unrelenting ardour, amid the very bushes, 
perchance, where, but a few days ago, they 
had been so fondly cherished and protected in 
the nest. So much for the parental affection 
of this apparently lovely and innocent bird. 
But, kind reader, if you will only have patience, 
I can tell you some more tales about your 
favourite — tales, too, which you might verify 
any day with your own eyes, if you would just 
take the trouble of strolling through the grove 
adjoining your house in summer. My esteemed 
correspondent, Mr. Blyth, says he has seen two 
of these birds fight in his garden until one was 
killed ; and, though I have never known their 
battles come to that extremity, yet I have, on 
many occasions, observed them skirmishing 
with such relentless ferocity and unabated 
ardour, that, had I not interposed, fatal con- 
sequences must inevitably have ensued to one 
party. On one occasion, especially, I remember 
to have found two of these birds engaged in 
such glorious conflict, under a laurel bush, that 
neither of the combatants observed my ap- 
proach, or, at all events, they heeded it not ; 
and both of them fell into the hands of the 
‘prying naturalist.’ On putting them into 
a cage, capacious enough to have held a dozen 
birds of a more peaceful nature, to my no small 
surprise they renewed the combat as fiercely as 
ever. I now released one of my prisoners, and 
each of them instantly poured forth its song in 
defiance of the other—the one within the wires, 
and the other at full liberty. The next day I 
Set my other captive at liberty, and, on the 
evening of the same day, found the champions 
again at their post, fighting each other ‘ tooth 
and nail.’ I now separated them for the third 
and last time. This is what one would call 
carrying the spirit of revenge rather too far. 
The organ of destructiveness must be very fully 
developed in this bird. I have often taken ad- 
vantage of the extreme pugnacity of the robin- 
redbreast, for the capturing others ef its species. 
The method alluded to is as follows: —if you 
tie a robin-redbreast by the leg inside a small 
cage, and leave the door open, many minutes 
will not elapse before another of its kind, at- 
tracted by its fluttering, approaches the cage, 
hops round it two or three times, uttering its 





note of menace, and, lastly, boldly rushes into 
the cage, and enters into close combat with the 
unfortunate captive. How the battle might 
terminate, if the birds were left to themselves, 
I know not; but suffice it to say, that the new 
comer may be captured, and, in his turn, be 
tied to the cage, as a lure for its brethren. 
But it is unnecessary even to use a cage for 
this purpose. The birds may be tied, as soon 
as caught, to a stake, or any thing that is at 
hand ; for the robin redbreast, when intent on 
destroying one of its fellow-creatures, is little 
mindful of any danger that may threaten itself. 
Whether or not that dreadful enemy to birds, 
the wily cat, would have any influence on 
them at such times, I am not aware; but, so 
far as I have observed, man has not. It may 
also be captured by smearing the edges of a 
vessel, filled with hemp or canary-seed, with 
birdlime; but this is apt to soil its delicate 
plumage to such a degree, that the bird is 
scarcely ‘ fit to be seen’ afterwards. If it 
were worth while, however, it might be wiped 
off with sand or dry earth. There are many 
other ways of capturing the robin-redbreast, 
but these it is unnecessary to detail ; for, what- 
ever excuse there may be for keeping other 
birds in cages, there surely can be none for 
confining this, as it may be both seen and 
heard at all times and all seasons, with very 
little trouble. While it requires the enthu- 
siasm of a Wilson, an Audubon, a Montagu, 
or a Mudie, to investigate the habits of the 
feathered inhabitants of the rock, the mountain, 
the swamp, and the river, the ways of our 
familiar songster are always open to the view 
of the most careless observer. And this it is 
which has caused it to become so general a 
favourite in all the countries it visits or in- 
habits. The song of the robin-redbreast is not 
very loud, but is remarkable for its sweet, 
soft, and melancholy expression. In summer, 
as I have before observed, it is little noticed, 
but in autumn it is peculiarly delightful; though 
I am certain of the truth of Selby’s supposition, 
that the notes which are heard in autumn and 
winter, proceed from the throats of the young 
of the year. Nor do I ever remember to have 
heard the adult bird singing, in its natural 
state, during the inclement seasons ; but, when 
confined to the house, or in a cage, both old 
and young wil] carol away ‘ right merrily.’ 
In sweetness and softness, I think the song of 
the robin-redbreast is unexcelled by any of our 
other sylvan choristers, though, as a whole, it 
is surpassed by many. Witness, for instance— 
leaving the brake-nightingale, the ‘ leader of 
the vernal chorus’ out of the question — the 
ethereal strains of the garden-fauvet, the black- 
capt-fauvet, the wood-lark, and many others. 
But none of these—no, not even the brake. 
nightingale itself, possesses that ineffably sweet 
expression which we must pronounce to be 
peculiar to our humbie favourite.” 

Mr. Wood has tried some curious experi- 
ments in placing the eggs of one bird in the 
nest of another, a practice well worth the notice 
and pursuit of every observer of their habits ; 
and he tells us,— 

**T once added to a garden thrush’s nest, 
containing five eggs, other five eggs belonging 
to a garden ouzel in the neighbourhood, whom 
Thad taken the liberty of robbing of her lawful 
property. Eight of these were hatched, and 
nearly the whole got safely through their in- 
fancy. The parents appeared to have some 
difficulty in providing for so large a progeny, and, 
after a few days, one of the young garden ouzels 
died ; though I believe it was rather crushed 
than starved to death. I had the pleasure of 


~~ eee 
seeing this motley brood follow their parents 
among the long grass and low bushes many 
days after they had quitted the nest, but ob- 
served that after a time they parted company, 
and the garden ouzels were no longer seen. 
The rest remained with their parents a consi- 
derable time (as is their custom), and were fed 
by them.” 

Again, speaking of sparrows :—— 

“TI once found a nest in a small hole imme. 
diately over a passage, amongst some offices, 
where servants were constantly passing and re. 
passing. Having taken out the eggs, six in 
number, I replaced them by an equal number 
of garden thrush’s eggs, which, notwithstand- 
ing their large size, were duly hatched. After 
this, I visited the spot every day; but three of 
the young birds died in succession, having been 
either squeezed or starved to death. Two now 
remained, and I saw them till they were fully 
fledged, when they disappeared, and probably 
escaped in safety. I was very desirous of seeing 
how the young birds were fed, but never suc- 
ceeded in attaining this object.” 

The following, respecting the ivy-wren, is 
singular :— 

“Tt is a curious, and, to naturalists, a well- 
known fact, that this bird varies the materials of 
its nest according to the situation in which it is 
placed; and, accordingly, those built in ivy- 
clad walls or trees, and in mossy places of any 
kind, invariably consist almost wholly of green 
moss outside. But when it builds in raspberry 
bushes, scarce a particle of green moss is used ; 
the whole structure, both externally and inter- 
nally, being composed of the leaves of the rasp- 
berry. This is one of the most extraordinary 
departures from the ordinary mode of nest- 
building with which I am acquainted; and, 
though three or four instances of it have fallen 
under my observation, it appears to have been 
noticed by no writers on British ornithology 
whose works I have consulted.” 

As Londoners aforesaid, and used to their 
company, we are sorry to find that Mr. Wood 
is a determined enemy to sparrows, which he 
calls familiar and detested creatures. 

*¢ Few birds,” he declares, ‘* are so common, 
or so universally met with, as the pert, mischiev- 
ous, thieving house-sparrow. ° ° 

* The house-sparrow has never been a favour- 
ite with me ; and, looking at its bold, vulgar, 
and impudent aspect, one would scarce imagine 
it to rank in the same family as the common 
goldwing, the hedge coalhood, the buntings, or, 
in short, with any of the other British Fringil- 
lide. Indeed, its ‘ radically plebeian’ manners 
go very far to justify the train of maledictions 
poured upon its hapless head by the eloquent 
and illustrious, but faulty Buffon. It every- 
where carries with it a bad reputation ; though, 
of course, its extensively frugivorous propen- 
sities, and its voracious appetite, weigh infinitely 
more—and, perhaps, justly—with the multi- 
tude, than any defects in plumage, manners, or 
even voice.” 

It is not, perhaps, for us to endeavour to 
stem this torrent of abuse; but we would urge, 
in exculpation to a certain degree, that it may 
be owing to his near neighbourhood and con- 
stant intercourse with mankind, that the spar- 
row has become voracious, thieving, bold, vul- 
gar, impudent, and plebeian. These are all 
human propensities and habits, and girds may 
catch them as we catch birds: at any rate, we 
should like to hear a sparrow’s version of the 
matter, or read a small volume from his quill, 
dedicated to his esteemed and highly gifted 
friend, Chaff Finch, Esq. F.O.S. But inimical 
as our author is to these Fringillid#, he is 
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obliged to confess they have some good qualities 

—some virtues that would do honour to their 

human associetes. For, 

‘*¢ Few birds are more careful of their young 
than the present species, and fewer still of our 
small birds take such effectual means of pre- 
serving them. ‘The parents will follow their 
caged young to any distance; and, if they hap- 
pen to be absent at the time of the capture, 
scent them ont in an incredibly short space of 
time, I remember, on one occasion, caging four 
young birds, from a nest in the thatch of a cot- 
tage. They were instantly carried off to a dis- 
tance of about two miles, in the absence of the 
gener and were imprisoned in a small out- 

house, where their cries, if they made any, 

could not possibly be heard by the old birds. 
Scarcely had they been there five minutes, how- 
ever, when the parents arrived, and made their 
way to the young captives through a broken 
pane of glass. As soon as they had been fed 
and fondled, the parents departed, in search of 
more food, as the young birds were by no means 
satisfied. I now carried them to quite a differ- 
ent part of the house, and lodged them in a 
kind of cellar, with but one small aperture for 
light and air. Here they made no noise, but 
lay perfectly still, and must have been very 
hungry. For some hours the old sparrows were 
observed flying about in all directions, in search 
of their young. At length, I perceived them 
fly over the very spot where they were con- 
cealed, when the prisoners instantly set up loud 
cries. This acted like an electric shock upon 
them —they dropped down as if * thunder- 
struck ;’ but, recovering their wings before 
they reached the ground, a few minutes found 
them feeding the young birds, which were now 
allowed to escape. This proves how great is 
the affection of the house-sparrow for its young, 
and how sagacious it is in searching them out 
when lost.” 

They need no Foundling Hospitals. But these 
few selections must suffice for all we have to do 
for Mr. Wood's book, which is altogether a very 
pleasing one, and full of that sort of observation 
which is invariably delightful to readers of every 
description. We have now to notice— 

The Ornithological Guide, &c. By C. Thorold 
Wood, Esq.- pp. circ. 240. London. Whit- 
taker. i 

In this the author discusses (as he says on his 

title-page) several interesting points in ornitho- 

logy, particularly the subject of nomenclature, 
one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the sci- 
ence. The early part of the work is occupied 
with a rather strongly worded argument against 
the opinions of Mr. Strickland, addressed to 
The Analyst, on this question, which we must 
leave to the original fields of fight. Mr. Wood 
then passes under brief review most of the works 
on ornithology which have recently been pub- 
lished, and, we think, very justly remarks on 
their merits and defects. But his best portion 
is an appendix—a catalogne of the birds of Bri- 
tain; which, in spite of the uncertainty and 
multiplicity of names still given to almost every 
genus and family (and, in spite of some of his 
own rejections and innovations much confus- 
ing the student), will be found to be of essential 
use to the ornithologist in every district of Great 
Britain. 





Recollectigns of Europe. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Esq., author of ‘“ The Pilot,” 


“The Spy,” &c. 
1837. Bentley. 
“ I wave (says Mr. Cooper, in his Preface) no 
excuse of haste, or of want of time, to offer for 
the defects of these valumes. All I ask is, that 
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they may be viewed as no more than they pro- 
fess to be. They are the gleanings of a harvest 
already gathered, thrown together in a desul- 
tory manner, and without the slightest, or, at 
least, very small pretensions, to any of those 
arithmetical and statistical accounts that pro- 
perly belong to works of a graver character. 
They contain the passing remarks of one who 
has certainly seen something of the world, whe- 
ther 1t has been to his advantage or not; who 
had reasonably good opportunities to examine 
what he saw ; and whois not conscious of being, 
in the slightest degree, influenced ‘ by fear, fa- 
vour, or the hope cf reward.’ His compte rendu 
must pass for what it is worth.” 

This is a fair statement and challenge ; in 
observing upon which, we can truly say that 
we have found many things to interest and 
amuse us in these ‘ desultory pages.” They 
are an omnium gatherum, as folks call things of 
the sort ; but when they proceed from observant 
persons, they, however slight, are almost sure 
to have enough to gratify observant readers. 
We will follow in Mr. Cooper's track, as given 
in his letters, and endeavour to illustrate this 
position. In June 1826, he left New York, and 
arrived safely in England, where we select his | 
first experience (this voyage after twenty years) 
at Cowes :— 

“ The Isle of Wight is celebrated for its but- 





ter, and yet we found it difficult to eat it! 
The English, and many other European na- 
tions, put no salt in their table butter; and 
we, who had been accustomed to the American 
usage, exclaimed with one voice against its in- | 
sipidity. A near relation of A——’s, who once | 
served in the British army, used to relate an 
anecdote on the subject of tastes, that is quite | 
in point. A brother officer, who had gone) 
safely through the celebrated siege of Gibraltar, | 
landed at Portsmouth, on his return home. | 
Among the other privations of his recent ser-| 
vice, he had been compelled to eat butter whose | 
fragrance scented the whole Rock. Before) 
retiring for the night, he gave particular orders | 
to have hot rolls and Isle of Wight butter | 
served for breakfast. The first mouthful dis- | 
appointed him, and, of course, the unlucky | 
waiter suffered.' The latter protested that he 
had executed the order to the letter. ‘ Then) 
take away your Isle of Wight butter,’ growled | 
the officer, ‘and bring me some that has a! 
taste.’”” 

Among the London sights and sensations, 
the following smacks of the originality with 
which an intelligent American will view what 
to us are familiar objects, —it relates to West- 
minster Abbey :— 

“I stood gazing at the pile, until I felt the, 
sensation we term ‘a creeping of the blood.’ 
I knew that Westminster, though remarkable 
for its chapel, was by no means a first-rate 
specimen of its own style of architecture ; and, 
at that moment, a journey through Europe 
promised to be a gradation of enjoyments, each 
more exquisite than the other. All the archi- 
tecture of America united would not assemble 
a tithe of the grandeur, the fanciful, or of the 
beautiful (a few imitations of Grecian temples 
excepted), that were to be seen in this single 
edifice. IfI were to enumerate the strong and 
excited feelings which are awakened by viewing 
novel objects, I should place this short visit to 
the abbey as giving birth in me to sensation 
No. 1. The emotion of a first landing in Eu- 
rope had long passed; our recent ‘ Jand-fall’ 
had been like any other ‘ land-fall,’ merely 
pleasant ; and I even looked upon St. Paul’s 
as an old and a rather familiar friend. This 





was absolutely my introduction to the Gothic, |” 
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and it has proved to be an acquaintance preg- 
nant of more pure satisfaction than any other 
it has been my good fortune to make since 
youth.” 

From England Mr. C. proceeded to France, 
and landed at Havre, where every thing was 
most uncomfortable. Thence he steamed up 
the Seine for Rouen, and, by land, to Paris. At 
Paris the annexed remarks on centralisation 
strike us :— 

“ It was the policy of Napoleon to create a 
system of centralisation, that should cause 
every thing to emanate from himself. The 
whole organisation of government had this 
end in view, and all the details of the depart- 
ments have been framed expressly to further 
this object. The prefects are no more than so 
many political aides, whose duty it is to carry 
into effect the orders that emanate from the 
great head ; and lines of telegraphs are esta- 
blished all over France, in such a way that a 
communication may be sent from the Tuile- 
ries to the remotest corner of the kingdom in 
the course of afew hours. It has been said, 
that one of the first steps towards effecting a 
revolution ought to be to seize the telegraphs 
at Paris, by means of which such information 
and orders could be sent into the provinces as 
the emergency might seem to require. This 
system of centralisation has almost neutralised 
the advancement of the nation in a knowledge 
of the usages and objects of the political liberty 
that the French have obtained, by bitter expe- 
rience, from other sources. It is the constant 
aim of that portion of the community which 
understands the action of free institutions, to 
increase the powers of the municipalities, and 
to lessen the functions of the central govern. 
ment; but their efforts are resisted with a 
jealous distrust of every thing like popular 
dictation. Their municipal privileges are, 
rightly enough, thought to be the entering 
wedges of real liberty. The people ought to 
manage their own affairs, just as far as they 
can do so without sacrificing their interests for 
want of a proper care, and here is the starting 
point of representation. So far from France 
enjoying such a system, however, half the time* 
a bell cannot be hung in a parish church, or a 
bridge repaired, without communications with, 
and orders from, Paris.” 

In Paris, Mr. Cooper met Mr. Canning at 
an entertaiment given by the American minis- 
ter, and he tells us :— 

“¢ Mr. Gallatin did me the favour to present 
me to Mr. Canning. The conversation was 
short, and was chiefly on America. There was 
a sore spot in his feelings in consequence of 
a recent negociation, and he betrayed it. He 
clearly does not love us; but what Englishman 
does ?” 

Speaking more generally, he adds :— 

“T have learned early to understand, that 
wherever there is an Englishman in the ques- 
tion, it behoves an American to be reserved, 
punctilious, and sometimes stubborn. There is 
a strange mixture of kind feeling, prejudice, 
and ill-nature, as respects us, wrought into the 
national character of that people, that will not 
admit of much mystification. ‘That they should 
not like us may be natural enough ; but, if they 
seek the intercourse, they ought, on all occa- 
sions, to be made to conduct it equally, without 
annoyance and condescension, and on terms of 
perfect equality ; conditions, by the way, that 
are scarcely agreeable to their present notions 
of superiority.” 

We are glad to see such sentiments at least 
partially corrected in a note :— 


* The meaning here soems obscure. 
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“ The change in this respect during the last } which I do in the hope that some of our own 
ten years is patent. No European nation has, | exquisites in literature may learn in what man- 
probably, just at this moment as much real|ner a man of true sentiment and sound feeling 
respect for America as the English, though it is | regards a trait that they have seen fit to stig- 
still mixed with great ignorance, and a very | matise as unbecoming. ‘ I'll tell you what I 
sincere dislike. Still, the enterprise, activity, | most like,’ he added, abruptly ; ‘ and it is the 
and growing power of the country are forcing ; manner in which you maintain the ascendency 
themselves on the attention of our kinsmen;|of your own country on all proper occasions, 
and if the government understood its foreign re-| without descending to vulgar abuse of ours. 
lations as well as it does its domestic, and made | You are obliged to bring the two nations in 
a proper exhibition of maritime preparation and { collision, and I respect your liberal hostility. 
of maritime force, this people would hold the! This will, probably, be esteemed treason in our 


balance in many of the grave questions that are | own self-constituted Mentors of the press, one of 


now only in abeyance in European politics.”” | whom, I observe, has quite lately had to apologise 


We abstain from the past politics and revo-| to his readers for exposing some of the sins of 


Jution in Paris, respecting which Mr. Cooper’s | the English writers in reference to ourselves ! 
details possess considerable interest, and rather | But these people are not worth our attention, 
refer to his more peculiar topics. His meeting) for they have neither the independence which 


with Sir Walter Scott (with whom a Princesse 
had promised to make him better ac- 
quainted) is characteristic. A carriage drove up 
to his residence as he was going out, but he re- 
turned to ascertain if the visit might be to him- 
self. 
“ The carriage-steps rattled, and presently 
a large, heavy-moulded man appeared in the 
door of the hotel. He was gray, and limped a 
little, walking with acane. His carriage im- 
mediately drove round, and was succeeded by 
mine, again; so I descended. We passed each 
other on the stairs, bowing as a matter of course. 
I had got to the door, and was about to enter 
the carriage, when it flashed on my mind that 
the visit might be to myself. The two lower 
floors of the hotel were occupied as a girl’s 
boarding-school — the reason of our dwelling in 
it, for our own daughters were in the esta- 
blishment ; aw seconde, there was nothing but 
our own appartement; and above us, again, 


dwelt a family whose visitors never came in 
carriages. The door of the boarding-school was 
below, and men seldom came toit at all. Stran- 
gers, moreover, sometimes did honour me with 


calls. Under these impressions I paused, to 
see if the visitor went as far as our flight of 
steps. All this time, I had not the slightest 
suspicion of who he was, though I fancied both 
the face and form were known to me. The 
stranger got up the large stone steps slowly, 
leaning with one hand on the iron railing, and 
with the other on his cane. He was on the 
first landing as I stopped, and, turning towards 
the next flight, cur eyes met. The idea that 
I might be the person he wanted, seemed then 
to strike him for the first time. ‘ Est-ce Mons. 

que j’ai l‘honneur de voir?’ he asked, in 
French, and with but an indifferent accent. 
‘ Monsieur, je m’appelle . ‘Eh bien, done 
—je suis Walter Scott.’ Iran up to the land- 
ing, shook him by the hand, which he’ stood 
holding out to me cordially, and expressed my 
sense of the honour he was conferring. He told 
me, in substance, that the Princesse had 
been as good as her word, and, having succeeded 
herself in getting hold of him, she had good- 
naturedly given him my address. By way of 
cutting short all ceremony, he had driven from 
his hotel to my lodgings. All this time he was 
speaking French, while my answers and re- 
marks were in English. Suddenly recollecting 
himself, he said—‘ Well, here have I been 
purlez-vousing to you, in a way to surprise you, 
no doubt; but these Frenchmen have got my 
tongue so set to their lingo, that I have half 
forgotten my own Janguage.’ As we proceeded 
up the next flight of steps, he accepted my arm, 
and continued the conversation in English, 
walking with more difficulty than I had ex- 
pected to see. You will excuse the vanity of 
my repeating the next observation he made, 








belongs to masculine reason, nor manhood even, 
to prize the quality in others. ‘I am afraid the 
mother has not always treated the daughter | 
well,’ he continued, ‘ feeling a little jealous 
of her growth, perhaps; for, though we hope 
England has not yet begun to descend on 
the evil side, we have a presentiment that 
she has got to the top of the ladder.’ There 
were two entrances to our apartments; one, 
the principal, leading by an ante-chamber and 
salle & manger into the salon, and thence, 
through other rooms, to a terrace; and the 
other, by a private corridor, to the same spot. 
The door of my cabinet opened on this corridor, 
and though it was dark, crooked, and any thing 
but savoury, as it led by the kitchen, I con- 
ducted Sir Walter through it, under an impres- 
sion that he walked with pain; an idea of which 
I could not divest myself, in the hurry of the 
moment. But for this awkwardness on my 
part, I believe I should have been the witness 
of a singular interview. General Lafayette 
had been with me a few minutes before, and he 
had gone away by the salon, in order to speak 
to Mrs. Having a note to write, I had 
left him there, and I think his carriage could 
not have quitted the court when that of Sir 
Walter Scott entered. If so, the general must | 
have passed out by the ante-chamber about the 
time we came through the corridor. There 


would be an impropriety in my relating all that | 





| disgusted me so thoroughly with the book, that 
| I supposed every one else would be disposed to 
| view it with the same eyes. To this he an- 
| swered, that he was spared mucn of the labour 
| of proof-reading, Scotland, he presumed, bein, 
| better off than America in this respect ; but still 
he said he ‘ would as soon see his dinner again 
after a hearty meal, as to read one of his own 
tales when he was fairly rid of it” He sat with 
/me nearly an hour, and he maifnested, during 
the time the conversation was not tied down to 
| business, a strong propensity to humour. Hav. 
| ing occasion to mention our common publisher 
jin Paris, he quaintly termed him, with a sort 
| of malicious fun, ‘ our Gosling ;’* adding, that 
|he hoped he, at least, ‘laid golden eggs.” I 
| hoped that he had found the facilities he de. 
sired, in obtaining facts for the forthcoming 
history. He rather hesitated about admitting 
this. ‘ One can hear as much as he pleases, in 
the way of anecdote,’ he said, * but then, as a 
gentleman, he is not always sure how much of 
it he can, with propriety, relate in a book ; be- 
sides,’ throwing all his latent humour into 
the expression of his small gray eyes, —* one 
may even doubt how much of what he hears is 
fit for history on another account.’ He paused, 
and his face assumed an exquisite air of con. 
fiding simplicity, as he continued, with perfect 
bonne foi and strong Scottish feeling, * I have 
been to see my countryman, M‘Donald, and I 
rather think that will be about as much as I 
can do here, now.’ This was uttered with so 
much naiveté that I could hardly believe it 
was the same man who, a moment before, had 
shewn so much shrewd distrust of oral relations 
of facts. Tinquired when we might expect the 
work, ‘ Some time in the course of the winter,” 
he replied, ‘ though it is likely to prove larger 
than I at first intended. We have got several 
volumes printed, but I find I must add to the 
matter considerably, in order to dispose of the 
subject. I thought I should get rid of it in 
seven volumes, which are already written, but 
it will reach, I think, to nine.’ ‘* If you have 
two still to write, I shall not expect to see the 
book before spring.’ * You may: let me once 
get back to Abbotsford, and I'll soon knock off 


those two fellows.’ To this I had nothing to 


passed in this interview ; but we talked over aj,say, although I thought such a tour de force in 


matter of business, and then the conversation | 


was more general. You will remember that 
Sir Walter was still the Unknown, and that he 
was believed to be in Paris in search of facts | 
for the Life of Napoleon. Notwithstanding | 
the former circumstance, he spoke of his works 

with great frankness and simplicity, and with- | 
out the parade of asking any promises of se- 
crecy. In short, ashe commenced in this style, 
his authorship was alluded to, by us both, just as 
if it had never been called in question. He 
asked me if I had a copy of the by me; 
and, on my confessing I did not own a single 
volume of any thing I had written, he laughed, 
and said he believed that most authors had the 
same feeling on the subject: as for himself, he 
cared not if he never saw a Waverley novel 
again, as long as he lived. Curious to know 
whether a writer, as great and as practised as 
he, felt the occasional despondency which inva- 
riably attends all my own little efforts of this | 
nature, I remarked that I found the mere com- | 
position of a tale a source of pleasure ; so much 
so, that I always invented twice as much as was 
committed to paper in my walks, or in bed, and 
in my own judgment much the best parts of the 
composition never saw the light ; for what was 
written was usually written at set hours, and 
was a good deal a matter of chance, and that 
going over and over the same subject in proofs | 





writing might better suit invention than history. 
When he rose to go, I begged him to step into 
the salon, that I might have the gratification 
of introducing my wife to him. To this he 
very good-naturedly assented, and, entering the 
room, after presenting Mrs. and my ne. 
phew, W. , he took a seat. He sat some 
little time, and his fit of pleasantry returned, 
for he illustrated his discourse by one or two 
apt anecdotes, related with a slightly Scottish 
accent, that he seemed to drop and assume at 
will. Mrs.—— observed to him that the ber- 
gere in which he was seated had been twice 
honoured that morning, for General Lafayette , 
had not left it more than half an hour. Sir 
Walter Scott looked surprised at this, and said, 
inquiringly, ‘ I thought he had gone to America, 
to pass the rest of his days?’ On my explaining 
the true state of the case, he merely observed, 
‘ He is a great man ;° and yet I thought the 
remark was made coldly, or in complaisance to 
us. When Sir Walter left us, it was settled 
that I was to breakfast with him the following 
day but one. Twas punctual, of colirsé, and, 
found him in a new silk dowilletic that he had 
just purchased, trying ‘ as hard as he could,’ as 
he pleasantly observed, to make a Frenchman 
of himself—an undertaking as little likely to be 
successful, I should think, in the case of his 
* His name was Gosselin. 
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Scottish exterior, and Scottish interior, too, as 
any experiment well couldbee * * * 

*¢ He did not appear to me to be pleased with 
Paris. His notions of the French were pretty 
accurate, though clearly not free from the old- 
fashioned prejudices.” 

At the princess’s evening party, —‘‘ As 
@ matter of course, all the French women 
were exceedingly empressées in their manner 
towards the Great Unknown; and, as there 
were three or four that were very exaggerated 
on the score of romance, he was quite lucky if 
he escaped some absurdities. Nothing could be 
more patient than his manner under it all ; but, 
as soon as he very well could, he got into a 
corner, where I went to speak tohim. He said, 
laughingly, that he spoke French with so much 
difficulty, he was embarrassed to answer the 
compliments. ‘Iam as good a lion as needs 
be, allowing my mane to be stroked as fa- 
miliarly as they please, but I can’t growl for 
them in French. How is it with you?’ Dis- 
claiming the necessity of being either a good or 
a bad lion, being very little troubled in that 
way, for his amusement I related to him an anec- 
dote. Pointing out to him a Comtesse de ——, 
who was present, I told him I had met this 
lady once a-week for several months, and at 
every soirée she invariably sailed up to me to 
say, —‘* Oh, Monsieur ——, quels livres ! — 
vos charmans livres — que vos livres sont char- 
mans !’ and I had just made up my mind that 
she was, at least, a woman of taste, when she 
approached me with the utmost sang-froid, and 
cried — ‘ Bon soir, Monsieur ——; je viens 
d’acheter tous vos livres, et je compte profiter 
de la premiére occasion pour les lire!’ I took 
leave of him in the ante-chamber, as he went 
away, for he was to quit Paris the following 
evening.” 





Flittings of Fancy. By Robert Sulivan, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1837. Colburn. 
Mosr of these flittings are familiar friends, 
having appeared in different annuals, periodi- 
cals, &c. ; but Mr. Sulivan is welcome, in any 
shape, for the vein of originality which cha- 
racterises his sketchy productions is always 
delightful. These two volumes consist of 
tales in prose and verse, dramatic pieces, &c., 
from which medley we extract portions of a flit 
which is new to us: it is entitled, “ Editors and 
Authors,” and faithfully télls some of the suffer. 
ings of the unfortunate caterer to public taste. 

‘* I dare say there are few amateurs or inci- 
pient professors of literature, who do not think 
that the editor of a magazine is the most com- 
fortable workman in the craft.” 

Now, to prove the contrary, we have a reply 
to a polite note. 

** The Editor of the —— Magazine presents 
his compliments to Mr. ——, and begs to offer 
his best thanks for the perusal of his ‘ Essay 
on Pathos,’ which he regrets exceedingly his 
great supply of that article obliges him to re- 
turn. * * * Sir,—I am extremely glad to 
have my ‘ Pathos’ again, as it was only sent 
for the support of a magazine which has no 
chance of succeeding by its wit. At the same 
time, I must inform you, that it was a matter 
of some condescension for a person so well 
known as myself (in private circles), to submit 
my works to the judgment of one who is only 
likely to be conspicuous from his incapacity to 
appreciate them. My friends, upon whose 
taste I can fully rely, are of opinion, that my 
* Essay on Pathos’ has great power ; for it was 
read before them a month ago, and they have 
been dull ever since. This, however, is not 
said that you may send for it back, and I think 


it right to inform you, that I shall listen to no 
future solicitations to write for the —— Maga- 
zine, and remain, sir, yours,” &c. &c. 

Some are so heartless as to find fault with 
praise: thus, a juvenile Apollo. 

*¢ Sir,—I have just seen in your magazine, a 
review of my poem, which you clearly do not un- 
derstand, and of which you have materially in- 
jured the sale, by misleading the public opinion. 
You call it sublime, when, in fact, it is pa- 
thetic. People are tired of the sublime, and 
the comparison with Milton is ruination to 
me. _ I will defy you or any one else to finda 
single passage which might be mistaken for 
Milton’s. You call it harmonious, when it is 
meant to be abrupt and impassioned through- 
out. You call the conclusion to the story 
moral and edifying, when nothing can be more 
the reverse. In short, you have played the 
deuce with all its greatest beauties, and the 
consequence is, that nobody will read it. My 
friend, Mr. , the artist, is with me, and 
begs that you will not mention his picture 
again, having put him to great inconvenience 
in contradicting all that you have said. It is 
not like Claude, or Nature, or any thing else, 
but is entirely original. The colouring is upon 
a new principle, and is not transparent, but 
opaque throughout. The figures are not well 


drawn, but are touched off with a graceful 
negligence ; and, instead of an evening scene, 
it is intended to be sunrise-—I remain, &c. 

“ec ” 


In addition to these woes, hints from friends, 
recommendations from other editors, &c. our 
unfortunate friend was lionised, which he thus 
feelingly describes : 

“ When I first took office, the celebrity of 
the magazine was a fair guarantee for the ta- 
lent and taste of the new editor, and my heart 
was elated by invitations to every house in 
town where those qualities were most esti- 
mated and patronised. I thought myself (and 
I believe my mistake was very common to 
most other folks in my station) a very superior 
character, and considered that, as I was to 
lead the public judgment, it was incumbent 
upon me to shew my capabilities. Besides, I 
knew I was asked out in order that I might 
entertain the company, and do credit to those 
who introduced me. A great deal was ex- 
pected of me, and I never liked to cause disap- 
pointment if I could help it. I used to take 
pains to be a brilliant talker. The blue-stock- 
ings got to think me an oracle, and I never 
made my appearance without being surrounded 
by a coterie of delighted listeners, as though I 
had been a crier on a market-day, or a juggler 
at a fair. My opinions were adopted, my bon- 
mots repeated, and I had the reputation of 
half the good things which had been said by 
other people. I was ‘the glass of fashion,’ 
and used to see myself at second-hand in troops 
of young aspirants, who thought to steal into 
the temple of Fame in masquerade. Alas! the 
triumph was of short duration; my wits broke 
down under my cares. I had started from my 
zenith, and was on the wane from the first. I 
went to my displays with a sore heart, and a 
nervous dread of finding society as fastidious 
respecting my opinions, as I had found my 
legion of authors. I began to think that the 
attention bestowed upon me was to ascertain 
how much nonsense I could talk, and that all 
my listeners were laughing in their sleeves. 
When a man doubts himself, he is sure to be 
doubted by every one else. All those who had 
never ventured to think anything right or 
wrong till they had looked to me for the cue, 





were heard to decide for themselves, to differ 





with me, to argue, and to make their case 
good. I was considered a vapid composition of 
small beer, with a little froth when I was first 
poured out, and nothing but deleterious drugs 
behind. Parties were given to which I was 
not invited, and I felt that general opinion 
denounced me as a stupid dog, and that all 
who had been so lavish of their praises, were 
obliged to retrieve their credit by retracting 
every word.” 

Our editor finished his career at the end of 
one month. In the following note to the 
publisher, he announces his retirement, hinting 
that, had he waited another post, his own 
epistle might have been needless. 

*¢ Dear sir, —It is with deep regret that I 
feel myself under the necessity of resigning my 
high and honourable post, which requires qua- 
lifications to which I have no pretensions ; for 
I have neither the quills of the porcupine nor 
the hide of the rhinoceros. Should the gentle- 
man whom you may be pleased to appoint as 
my successor, be desirous of any hints de- 
scriptive of the community over which he is 
destined to preside, I shall have great pleasure 
in gratifying him: it will also be a heart-felt 
satisfaction to turn over to him a large pile 
of contributions, which I trust will suit his 
purpose, for I really have not neive to send 
them back to their owners. If any one should 
inquire for me at your house, pray be good 
enough to have him bound over to keep the 
peace. The state of my health renders it ab- 
solutely necessary that I should go to some 
retired watering - place, where I may enjoy, 
without molestation, the benefits of sea-bathing 
and asses’ milk.—Believe me, dear sir, 


We shall conclude here, recommending these 
volumes as light and pleasant friends, which 
may be taken up and thrown aside at pleasure. 





Millengen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
[Third notice: conclusion. } 

Books like this recommend themselves to pub- 
lications like ours, inasmuch as, while we can 
offer a fair and exemplary portion of them to 
the public for the formation of judgment, the 
extracts serve to lighten and relieve the more 
grave departments of our weekly labour. Still, 
we must not suffer them to encroach too far ; 
and, therefore, with the present sheet we have 
to say farewell to our pleasant doctor. His 
first paper in the second volume treats of 
mandragore ; but concludes with another plant 
of high superstitious reverence, viz. the Gin- 
seng, respecting which the following are enter- 
taining particulars :-— be 

“ According to Jartoux, Gin-seng signifies 
‘ the representation of man.’ It appears, how- 
ever, that the learned father was in error. 
Jin, it is true, signifies ‘ man ;’ but chen does 
not mean ‘ representation,’ but ‘a ternary body. 
Hence gin-seng signifies the ternary of man, 
making three with man and heaven ! —no 
doubt some superstitious tradition, since this 
root bears various names in other countries, 
that plainly denote the veneration in which it 
was held. In Japan it is called nindsin, and 
orkhoda in the Tatar-Mandchou language, both 
of which mean, * the queen of plants.’ Father 
Lafitau informs us, that the name of garent- 
oguen of the Iroquois, which it also bears, means 
the thighs of man. The gin-seng is a native of 
Tartary, Corea, and also thrives in Canada, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania, in shaded and 
damp situations, as it soon perishes under the 
solar rays. The Chinese attach considerable 
value to it. Thunberg informs us that it 
sometimes fetches forty pounds a-pound ; and 
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Osbeck states that, in his time, it was worth 
twenty-four times its weight in silver. This 
enormous price frequently induced foreign 
smugglers to bring it into the Chinese ter- 
ritory; but the severest laws were enacted to 
punish this fraudulent traffic. The Tartars 
alone possess the privilege of cultivating and 
collecting it ; and the districts that produce this 
precious plant are surrounded with palisades, 
and strictly guarded. In 1707, the Emperor of 
China, to increase his revenue, sent a body of 
ten thousand troops to collect the gin-seng. 
According to the Chinese physicians, this root 
possesses the faculty of renovating exhausted 
constitutions ; giving fresh vigour; raising the 
drooping moral and physical faculties; and re- 
storing to health and embonpoint the victim of 
debauchery. It is also said, that a bit of the 
root, chewed by a man running a race, will pre- 
vent his competitor from getting the start of 
him. It is somewhat singular that the same 
property is attributed to garlic; and the Hun- 
garian jockeys frequently tie a clove of it to 
their racers’ bits, when the horses that run 
against them fall back the moment they breathe 
the offensive odour. It has been proved that 
no horse will eat in a manger if the mouth of 
any other steed in the stable has been rubbed 
with the juice of this plant. I had occasion to 
ascertain this fact. A horse of mine was in the 
same stall with one belonging to a brother 
officer ; mine fell away and refused his food, 
while his companion throve uncommonly well. 
I at last discovered that a German groom, who 
had charge of the prosperous animal, had re- 
course to this vile stratagem. It is also sup- 
posed that men who eat garlic knock up upon a 
march the soldiers who have not made use of it. 
Hence, in the old regulations of the French 
armies, there existed an order to prohibit the 
use of garlic when troops were on a march.” 

The progress of chirurgical art is a short 
paper, but of curious information; and so is 
another on life and on the blood: two on 
dreams, and on flagellation, have not so much 
of novelty. There is next an able account of, 
and disquisition on, the homeopathic doctrines; 
to which, passing over from scepticism, our 
author, in some cases, attaches more consi- 
deration than, in our opinion, they deserve. For 
curiosity’s sake, we extract a piece of the early 
history of its Oracle, Hahnemann. 

‘* The medicine is to be tried in its most pure 
and simple state, possessing all its energies, 
taking special care that it is not combined with 
any heterogeneous substances during the day it 
is exhibited, and the time while its action is 
supposed to last. The diet must be moderate ; 
all spices and high-seasoned food to be avoided, 
as well as green vegetables, roots, salads, &c. 
which are known to possess medicinal pro- 
perties. The dose of the medicine to be similar 
to that which is usually prescribed by prac- 
titioners. If, at the expiration of about two 
hours, no effect is observed, a stronger dose is 
to be given. Should the first dose operate 
powerfully at the commencement, but gradually 
lose its influence, the second will be given the 
following morning; and a still stronger one, 
four times the strength of the first, be admi- 
nistered on the third day. The result of 
these experiments being recorded, homeopathic 
agents are selected to oppose morbid symptoms ; 
and when the choice of remedies has been ap- 
propriate, an aggravation of the symptoms. is 
observed. This aggravation is usually consi- 
dered as an increase of the disorder, whereas it 
is solely the effect of the homeopathic remedy. 
7 For these phenomena,’ say the homeopathists, 

were frequently observed by physicians, who 


little thought, at the time, that they were the 
result of the medicines they had given.’ Thus, 
when the pustules of itch became more rife 
after the exhibition of sulphur, it was thought 
that the increase of the eruption was merely 
the affection coming out more freely ; whereas, 
the aggravation was occasioned by sulphur. 
Leroy informs us that the heart’s-ease, viola 
tricolor, increased an eruption in the face. 
Lyrons says that elm-bark aggravated cuta- 
neous affections, which were cured by this re- 
medy; but neither of them were aware of the 


a } t 


dilution in three vehicles, which they consider 
free from any medicinal property,— distilled 
water, spirits of wine, and sugar of milk; by 
these means they procure a decillionth or a 
quintillionth fraction of a grain. One drop of 
their solution is considered sufficient to satu- 
rate three hundred globules of sugar of milk : 
and three or four of these globules are deemed 
a powerful medicine.” 

Enough, however of iéch and homeopathy ; 
and, leaving all other matters, we conclude with 
a quotation touching quackery, and another on 





nature of this homaopathic develo; t. 
For further information on this head, the 
Organon of Hahnemann must be consulted. 
Such were his doctrines for a period of about 
twenty years,— doctrines which he empha- 
tically pronounced infallible, and founded, on 
the immutable laws of homeopathy. In 1828, 
however, convinced, by numerous failures in 
the treatment of chronic diseases, that other 
causes than those which he acknowledged,— 
such as the improper preparation of the me- 
dicine, or dietetic neglect on the part of 
the patient,— contributed to these disappoint- 
ments, he announced that he had discovered 
the hidden source of the obstacles he encoun- 
tered ; and that, after many years of experi- 
ments and meditation, he had come to the 
conclusion, that almost all chronic diseases ori- 
ginated from constitutional miasmatic affections 
or predispositions, which he divided into sycosis, 
syphilis, and psora, or, in plain English, the 
itch. ‘To this latter affection he attributes in- 
numerable disorders. In diseases of a syphi- 
litic character he had found his mode of treat- 
ment infallible, and he therefore concluded 
that all obstinate and rebellious affections were 
| the result of some other constitutional predis- 
| posing circumstances. He tells us that he 
laboured in profound secrecy to discover this 
great, this sublime desideratum: his very 
pupils knew it not; the world was to remain 
in ignorance of his pursuits until he could pro- 
claim the most inestimable gift that Divinity 
bestowed upon mankind. This immortal dis- 
covery was neither more nor less than the itch, 
to which malady, according to his views, since 
the days of Moses, seven-eighths of the phy- 
sical and moral miseries to which flesh is heir 
were to be referred. Whether rendered evi- 
dent by eruptions, or latent from our cradle, it 
Was a curse transmitted to us, by the modifica- 
tion and degeneration of leprosy, through my- 
riads of constitutions; and which only dis- 
appears from the surface to fester in malignity, 
until it bursts forth again in the multifarious 
forms of innumerable diseases, amongst which 
we find scrofula, rachitis, phthisis, hysteria, 
hypochondriasis, dropsy, hydrocephalus, he- 
morrhage, fistula, diseases of the head and liver, 
ruptures, cataracts, ticdouloureux, deafness, ery- 
stpelas, cancers, aneurisms, rheumatisms, gout, 
apoplexy, epilepsy, palsy, convulsions, stone, St. 
Vitus’s dance, nervous affections of every de- 
scription, loss of sight, of smell, of taste, stu- 
pidity and imbecility. In support of this 
doctrine Hahnemann adduces ninety-five cases 
recorded by medical writers, in which the dis- 
appearance of the itch was followed by various 
acute and chronic maladies. The next mias- 
matic generator is sycosis, or the disposition to 
warty excrescences ; but this source of disease 
Hahnemann does not consider so prolitic as 
syphilis, or his favourite psora. Such are the 
principal features of the homeeopathic system. 
I have already stated that its followers con- 
sider the most minute particles of medicine 
more powerful than larger doses: they, there- 
fore, have recourse to infinite trituration, or 








y and the mental faculties. 

*¢ Some of the stratagems resorted to by 
needy empirics to get into practice are very 
ingenious, and many a regular physician has 
been obliged to have recourse to similar arti- 
fices to procure employment. It is related of 
a Parisian physician, that, on his first arrival 
in the capital, he was in the habit of sending 
his servant in a carriage, about daybreak, to 
rap at the doors of the principal mansions, to 
inquire for his master, as he was sent for to 
repair instantly to such and such a prince, who 
was dying. The drowsy porter naturally re- 
plied, with much ill-humour, *‘ That he knew 
nothing of his master.” ‘ What! did he not 
pass the night in this house ?’ replied the foot- 
man, apparently astonished. ‘ No,’ gruffly 
answered the Swiss ; ‘ there’s nobody ill here.’ 
‘Then I must have mistaken the house. Is 
not this the hotel of the Duke of ?’* No. 
Go to the devil !’ exclaimed the porter, closing 
the ponderous gates. From this house his 
valet then proceeded from street to street, 
alarming the whole neighbourhood with his 
loud rap. Of course, nothing else was spoken 
of in the porter’s lodge, the grocer’s shop, and 
the servants’ hall, for nine days. Another 
quack, upon his arrival in a town, announced 
himself by sending the bellman round, offering 
fifty guineas reward for a poodle belonging to 
Dr. » physician to his majesty and the 
royal family, professor of medicine, and sur- 
geon-general, who had put up at such and such 
an inn. Of course, the physician of a king, 
who could give fifty guineas for a lost dog, 
could not but be a man of pre-eminence in his 
profession. ” 1 - 

“ Cases are recorded of the forgetfulness of a 
language constantly spoken, while one nearly 
forgotten from want of practice was recovered. 
A patient in St. Thomas's Hospital, who had 
been admitted with a brain fever, on his ree 
covery spoke an unknown language to his 
attendants. A Welsh milkman happened to 
be in the ward, and recognised his native dia- 
lect ; although the patient had left Wales in 
early youth, had resided thirty years in Eng- 
land, and had nearly forgotten his native 
tongue. Boerhaave relates a curious case of a 
Spanish poet, author of several excellent trage- 
dies, who had so sompletely lost his memory in 
consequence of an acute fever, that he not only 
had forgotten the languages he had formerly cul- 
tivated, but even the alphabet, and was obliged 
to begin again to learn to read. His own 
former productions were shewn to him, but he 
could not recognise them. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he began once more to compose verses, 
which bore so striking a resemblance to his 
former writings, that he at length became con- 
vinced of his being the author of them.” 

We have known several people quite the 
reverse of this, who fancied and asserted that 
the works of other persons were their own ; 
such are the strange differences of human 
nature. 
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Some Inquiries in the Province of Kemaon 
relative to Geology and other Branches of 
Natural Science. By Assist.-Surgeon John 
M‘Clelland. 8vo. pp. 384. Calcutta, 1836, 
Thacker and Co.; Cantor and Co.; London, 
Richardson. 

Mr. M‘CLeELLAND appears to be a zealous 

geologist and naturalist ; and, while thus con- 

tributing his offering to our knowledge of India 
in these respects, he feelingly deplores the little 
that has hitherto been done for science in that 
quarter: but, es the train is now lighted, let 
us hope that the reproach of neglect will soon 
cease to be applicable, and that the important 
features of our vast empire will attract the in- 
vestigation to which they are so eminently 
entitled. In the present instance we have a 
satisfactory report of the geology of the pro- 
vince of Kemaon, a district of much interest, 
though we find it impracticable to make any 
abstract which would be acceptable to our 
readers. Granite, gneiss, hornblende, mica- 
slate and clay-slate, various limestone, dolo- 
mite, floetz rocks, and alluvium, are the prin- 
cipal formations; all of which are distinctly 
described. There is also a chapter on zoology ; 
and a treatise on goitre, which occurs in 

Kemaon. 

We select a passage relative to the copper- 
mines at Gungowly and Barabice, “ which, 
from want of the attention usually paid to such 
works in Europe, appear to be only a source of 
misery to those who are engaged in working 
them; while the revenue they afford to the 
state is merely nominal. These mines are 


farmed, or let at a trifling rent, to mercenary 
contractors or Teekedars, whose only object is 
to procure the greatest quantity of metal, at 
the smallest possible expense. ‘These Teekedars 


again contract (as well as I could understand) 
with the owners of slaves for the labour of ex- 
tracting and smelting the ores ; and, between 
both parties, the unfortunate workmen are 
ground down to such a degree that, if their 
squalid looks did not bear testimony to the 
truth of their complaints, I could not have 
believed them. The origin of these mines must 
be referred to a very early period, yet no im- 
provement in the mode of operations adopted 
appears to have marked their progress; so that 
it is probable the art of mining was as perfect 
in Kemaon a thousand years ago as it is at the 
present day: a fact which illustrates the baneful 
influence of tyranny and oppression, rather 
than a condition of the human mind that is 
incapable of profiting by experience. The drifts 
or passages of the copper-mines are so con- 
tracted as only to allow children to creep into 
them with any degree of facility ; and it is this 
imperfection that occasions much of the cruelty 
already adverted to. About a hundred persons 
are employed at the mines of Gungowly and 
Barabice. They are nearly all frightfully de- 
formed; and, although this has been, in another 
part of my researches, referred to cretinism, 
yet it is by no means incompatible with what 
is there stated, to suppose that their evils are 
caused, in some measure, or at least aggravated, 
by the practice of sending them into the earth, 
while they are mere children, for the purpose 
of dragging out the ores; a labour which they 
are forced to commence at the age of nine or 
ten years, and to continue during the re- 
mainder of their lives. For this, their only 
reward is a small quantity of earth and stones, 
containing particles of copper-ore; from which, 
with much additional labour, they extract about 
eight annas worth of copper a month. At 
these two mines there are from thirty to fifty 
children, under the age of twelve, thus em- 





ployed, without the hope of release during the 
period of their natural Jives; and, if disqualified 
by age or infirmities for this duty, they are 
then employed, as long as they are fit for labour, 
either in the workings of the mines, or in the 
smelting-houses; but, if quite incapable of fur- 
ther employment, they are left perfectly desti- 
tute, or, at best, only dependent on their mi- 
serable offspring, who are brought up to the 
same hondage. On mentioning the cruelty of 
the practice to the Teekedar, he informed me 
that it has existed since the earliest times, and 
that it prevails generally in all copper-mines 


throughout every part of the neighbouring | 


provinces. In the company’s territories, how- 
ever, Iam sure the evil of employing children 
in the mines only requires to be pointed out in 
order to be soon suppressed, when it is to be 
hoped that Nepal and other mountain states 
will follow the example. The next step towards 
the improvement of our mines would be the in- 
troduction of machinery, which might be easily 
furnished from the great military arsenals ; 
and a few European mechanics and prac- 
tical miners might be placed over the na- 
tives, with a view to instruct them in the 
European principles of working mines. A new 
establishment of this kind would at first be 
attended with some little expense ; but, if con- 
ducted with the requisite skill, it would ulti- 
mately prove no less important to the commerce 


and welfare of the nation, than to the advance- | 


ment of the native character. Under the pre- 
sent policy, the province of Kemaon, though 
abounding in ores of copper and iron, with in- 
exhaustible forests for the supply of fuel, barely 
affords sufficient revenue to support its own 
establishments. The repositories of metallic 
minerals which have occurred to my observa- 
tion are only of two kinds, and they belong to 
that class which is of contemporaneous origin 
with the rocks in which they exist. The first 
is where the ores are disseminated in the strata 
seams, and in the substance of rocks in nests 
and kidneys; and the second is where they 
occur in lying masses. Examples of the first 
are presented by the repositories of copper, and 
of the second, by those of iron. The copper is 
found only in the slate of yellow sulphuret ; but 
of this there are three varieties, which differ 
much in value from the quantity of metal they 
afford, as well as from the labour required to 
reduce them.” 

The following are examples from the zoo- 
logical portion of the volume: 

‘*€ The domestic dog of the higher Himalaya 
regions, avariety of mastiff of great size and 
power, is different from any of the dogs of 
Eurepe. He is distinguished by the smallness 
of his eyes in proportion to the breadth of his 
forehead, by a short thick neck and body, with 
rather long hair, and of a stupid expression, 
and sulky indifferent manner. These dogs 
accompany the merchants of Bhotan in their 
travels across the mountains between Tartary 
and Hindustan, during which the hardy moun- 
taineers pass the nights in the forests, equally 
secure, under the protection of their dogs, both 
from wild beasts and robbers. The necks of the 
dogs are decorated with strong collars of brass 
or iron, which answer the purpose of armour 
during their encounters with wild beasts. 
They are extremely docile, but uncertain in 
their temper. They are also said to be more 
liable to hydrophobia in hot climates than 
other dogs. They are of all colours, such as 
gray spotted, black sides, white breasts, reddish 
yellow, brown, &c. 

“ Canis Aureus.—The jackal. This animal 
is much larger than the jackal of the plains, 


He is distinguished from the wild dog above 
described, by being of a stronger make; by 
having a dusky hue on the back, the crown of 
the head, and tail; by its eyes as well as head 
being rounder; by being tameable, while the 
wild dog is not ; and by its hideous howl. The 
jackal is remarkably shy and cautious, so much 
so as never to allow itself to be caught in a 
trap. They have, in Kemaon, much of the 
intelligence ascribed in England to the fox, 
from the dexterity with which they elude pur- 
suit; and, if hunted by a single dog, other 
| jackals assemble and intercept his return, and, 
unless quickly relieved, the dog is soon de- 
| Stroyed. 

| ‘* Canis Vulpes—The fox. He has gray legs, 
becoming darker to the feet ; dark, sharp nose : 
bushy tail—that of the male having a white 
tip: the upper surface of the ears velvet black, 
inner surface cream yellow. They are some- 
what larger than the English fox, and are very 
easily caught in traps. 

“ Felis Tigris—The tiger’is one of the 
greatest scourges to which the inhabitants of 
Kemaon are subject. Their haunts are the 
deep valleys and lower ranges of mountains 
which skirt the plains, where the warmth of 
the climate is congenial to them in the cold 
season; but, during the hot weather and the 
;rains, when the herds return to the higher alti- 
| tudes, the tigers then penetrate into the inte- 
rior of the mountains, keeping possession of 
the deep valleys, where they prey upon un- 
fortunate travellers ; or, when pressed for food, 
they even approach the villages in open day, 
and seize the first animal they meet. It is 
calculated, as I have been informed, that the 
loss of human life by tigers, in Kemaon alone, 
amounts on an average to no fewer than two 
hundred and fifty per annum. This is a most 
‘frightful proportion of victims out of a country 
\so thinly inhabited. Extensive tracts are, in- 
\deed, quite deserted from this cause; and, 
‘although the government allows a reward of 
;ten rupees for every tiger’s head that is pro- 
| duced at Almorah, their number is very slowly, 
\if at all diminished. There is, however, some 
{reason to fear, that in the remote parts of the 
| province, great abuses exist as to the payment 
jof the reward so humanely given by govern- 
ment, and thus the important object for which 
it was intended is, in some degree, thwarted. 

Felis Leopardus.—The leopard is the most 
numerous of the feline genus in Kemaon. 
| Unless on the defensive, they never attack 
human beings ; but they are very destructive 
to sheep, goats, and to cattle in general. Dogs 
are also their favourite prey ; and to procure 
them, I have known instances of the greatest 
audacity and cunning resorted to by the leo- 
pard ; such, for instance, as concealing him- 
self in a dark corner close to his intended 
victim, and there awaiting a favourable oppor- 
tunity, when, by one spring, he seizes his 
prize, and carries him off in defiance of the 
yells and bludgeons of surrounding spec- 
tators. Some of the leopards are nearly as 
large as the panther, and others, as small as 
the common hunting leopard; but, except in 
size, there does not appear to be sufficient rea- 
son to describe them as distinct varieties. If 
the form of the spots be a sufficient criterion, 
they would all be described by some authors as 
panthers.’’ 

With these specimens we commend Mr. 
M‘Clelland’s work to the European world. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sacred Songs for British Seamen, by the Lady Jane Wil- 
helmina St. Maur. 12mo. pp. 59. (London, Shaw.) 
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This is rather a siugular book for a lady of rank. We do 
not see that the compositions are, except in the use of the 
word in addressing them, very peculiar to Seamen, and, 
indeed, when she adopts naval phraseology her ladyship 
is not very successful. But the main purpose is wrought 
out with a benign rk. and the poetry is not unworthy 
of the religious feelings which animate the writer. We 
add an example. 
«© Anchor A-Hoy. 
* Anchor a-hoy!’ the boatswain’s cry, 
Echoes aloft the world’s wide strand ; 
* All hands,’ and hoist your signals high, 
Get under weigh for Canaan’s land! 
Ye breezes rise, propitious blow, 
And waft us to yon distant shore ; 
Ye tides and rapid waters flow, 
For we can linger here no more. 
Unfurl the sails! and through the deep, 
The vessel steer and safely guide ; 
‘The Lord of Love our souls shall keep, 
Through dark oblivion’s rolling tide. 
Farewell! our earthly friends, farewell! 
We leave you for a happier clime; 
List! thelast stroke of ‘Time’s loud knell 
Falls on our ear with grateful chime. 
Now launch’d into the stormy main, 
Earth’s passing scenes fade on our sight; 
Oh, rend the veil of night in twain, 
That we may hail the realms of light !” 
The merits of the following are more questionable; but 
it exhibits the author, and with it we leave her to the 
public :— 
** The many Miracles wrought by the Disciples. 
Who heal’d the sick, who rais’d the dead, 
When the last hope of life was fled, 
And cheer’d the drooping mourner then ? 
Say, poor seamen ! 
Who chas’d the shades of night away, 
Restor’d, through Christ, the visual ray, 
And on the blind pour’d sight again? 
Say, poor seamen! 
Who spake, and made the deaf to hear, 
To sinners brought salvation near, 
And fill’d with praise each vale and glen ? 
Say, poor seamen ! 
Who heal’d the impotent and lame, 
And taught the dumb to bless the name 
Of Him, the chiefest among men? 
Say, poor seamen! 
Who made the evil spirits flee, 
And preached the Word from sea to sea, 
Wand’ring in desert, cave, or den? 
Say, poor seamen ! 
Who suffer'd with their Saviour here, 
Nor chains nor death for Him to fear, 
His promise was their sure amen ? 
Say, poor seamen! 
Who stands around yon glorious throne, 
Praising with notes of sweetest tone, 
The Lord, whose eye does all things ken ? 
Say, poor seamen ! 
*T was seamen made the deaf to hear. 
‘The dumb to speak, and sinners fear; 
*T was they who rais’d the hopeless dead, 
And suffered all for Christ their Head. 
And seamen form yon glorious band, 
Who round the Lord Jehovah stand, 
And all th’ eternal glory see ; 
E’en those poor men of Galilee!” 


The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his 
Administration in India. Edited by Mont- 
gomery Martin. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 677. 
London, 1837. Allen and Co. 

Tus volume continues the able and states- 

man-like documents of the noble marquess, and 

chiefly relates to a very important period in the 
history of India—the beginning of the present 
century—when the Mahrattas required, indeed, 
all the powers of even a Wellesley to preserve 
and consolidate the British Empire in the East. 

The papers are of vast importance, and tend 

more and more to exalt our admiration of the 

conduct and skill of the governor-general. 


My Travels: a Series of Conversations with a 
Younger Sister, after returning from Jour- 
neys in France, Italy, Malta, and Turkey. 
Pp. 302. London, 1837. Wesley and Davis. 

WE do not remember to have met with any 

work precisely like this. It is evidently the 

result of actual travel, and acute though youth- 
ful female observation ; and thus, albeit it is 
addressed to the young, there are a number of 
remarks in it which possess much originality 


and intelligence, such as have not occurred to 
male travellers, men of science and learning. 
It is altogether one of the most pleasing volumes 
of its kind, and admirably adapted to give an 
early taste for a species of reading not gene- 
rally made prominent enough in the system of 
youthful instruction. 


The Christian Correspondent: Letters, Private 
and Confidential, by eminent Persons of both 
Sexes, evemplifying the Fruits of Holy Living, 
and the Blessedness of Holy Dying. Witha 
Preliminarg Essay, by James Montgomery, 

sq. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1837. W. 
Ball. 

Tuts selection from a hundred works, some of 
them of great size, will be recommended to 
religious popularity by the name of the dis- 
|tinguished individual with whom the idea of 
forming it originated, and to whom we are in- 
debted for an interesting preliminary é@ssay on 
letter-writing. It refers to, and is taken from, 
the epistolary correspondence of men of all 
ages, from our early churchmen to the pre- 
jsent period. Many of the letters are very 
striking, and all of them fully illustrate the 
| solemn subjects announced in the title-page. 


| Enigmatical Recreations, §c. &c. By L. Hake. 
12mo. pp. 130. Printed for the Author by 
Gilbert and Rivington; sold by W. Buck, 
Mount Street, Westminster Road. 
THE young are already indebted to Mrs. Hake 
| for some instructive books; the present is one 
to exercise their ingenuity and amuse them. 
Rebusses, enigmas, conundrums, charades, &c. 
are interspersed with historical and biographical 
anecdotes ; the whole being, what the well-mean- 
ing author wished, a medium “to enliven and 
exercise the mental faculties.” 


An Essay on the Force of the Negative Par- 
ticle, considered with Reference to Poetry, 
and Composition in General ; with an Ap- 
pendix, chiefly illustrated by Example. By 
M. Gordon, A.M. Painter. 

“ THE past belongs to History, of which only 

any thing can be positively predicated; the 

present and the future, on the contrary, are 
the province of Poetry, of which nothing can 
be positively asserted; hence, the Negative 
has been, always, a favourite of the Muse.” 
Such is Mr. Gordon’s dictum in his Intro- 
duction. We confess that we very imperfectly 
understand it; but, as far as we do under- 














the Essay itself, it really communicates no 
|information of which every decently educated 
| We are 


|person is not already in possession. 
‘tempted to exclaim, in the elegant language of 


Original and Select Papers on the Drama, and the Proceed- 
ings of that Society. With Illustrations. Edited by a 
Member of the Club. (Cambridge, W. H. Smith.)—This 
club has been instituted by dramatic amateurs ; and, dur- 
ing some three years, has pursued an agreeable course for 
promoting a love of the drama, and of dramatic and 
polite literature. Its objects appear to be very laudable, 
and the means adopted to accomplish them of a character 
to encourage taste and social feeling. ‘This volume is for 
the benefit of the society, which is, however, in a green 
and flourishing condition. The papers do not offer us 
any thing for extract, though they are miscellaneous and 
amusing. There ate portraits of S. Knowles, Garrick, 
Macready, Miss Mitford, C. Kemble, Braham, Liston, 
and Douglas Jerrold; but, except the last (which is, 
we believe, almost, if not the only likeness of this 
distinguished writer which has been published), they do 
not deserve very favourable notice. There are some 
characteristic letters in the correspondence, relative to 
electing honorary members; and the little volume is 
well worth a place in libraries where theatrical matters 
are preserved. 

Memoir of Therrouanne, Sc. §e. BY Christopher 
Godmond, Esq. Pp. 94. (London, Bull.) — This cu- 
rious little antiquarian volume gives us the history of 

, the unfortunate capital of the Morini, and 





stand it, we deny its justice. With respect to | 


sa f ling us | 
pyar pecs igs Beyer wehbe a 5” | is here faithfully rendered in an improved second edition, 


The Album of the Cambridge Garrick Club, containing | 





situated near St. Omer; which, after being desolated by 


Romans, Huns, Franks, and other barbarous conquerors, 
was finally taken by storm by the generals of Charles V., 
its population butchered, its walls rased, and the ground 
on which it stood sown with salt, in 1553, This is fol- 
lowed by a discourse on the Portus Itius of Cesar, which 
the author adduces strong reasons for concluding to be 
Wissant, about ten Roman miles west of Calais; and 
the Portus Ulterior, or Superior, to be at Sangatte, 
higher up the Channel. We shall not enter into the 
details of this antiquarian question; but, by way of 
variety, copy a good story of the ‘* real presence.” 

«« The following anecdote,” he says, ‘* was related to 
the author by his father, many years since. A person of 
eminence was sent on an embassy to one of the popes: 
having fulfilled his mission, he made ration for his 
departure to England. His holiness » in the mean 
time, attempted to make a convert of his son: the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation was the chief obstacle in the 
argument. On taking leave, the pope lent this personage 
2 fine horse, highly caparisoned, which he was to return 
on his arrival on the coast. It so hap the promise 
was forgotten, and the horse taken to England. On this 
breach of good faith, a letter of remonstrance was written 
by his holiness, to which his unconverted son sent the 
following jeu d’esprit :— 


* Nonne meministi, 
Quod mihi dixisti, 
De corpore Christi? 
Crede quod edis, et 

edis. 

« Idem tibi scribo 
De tuo palfrido — 
Crede quod habes, et 

habes.” 


Thus attempted : 


Sir, don’t you remember, 

One day in September, 

What to me you did say, 

Of Christ’s body, I pray ? 

Believe that you eat, and 
You do eat. 


Of your horse too, I say, 
He's eating oats all day; 
He’s now in your stable, 
Believe it you're able, 
Munehing away, 
Munching away!” 


The Bible Garden, §c, by Joseph Taylor, (London, 
Dean and Monday), is a charming little book for child- 
ren; with brief descriptions of all the trees and plants 
mentioned in the Scriptures; and accurate and pictu- 
resque etchings of them on steel, by W. H. Brooke. Solar 
Kelipses ; or, the Two Almanacks, by R. Maria Zornlin. 
(London, Ridgway.) —A taking lesson on astronomy, and 
an excellent child’s book. The Child's Help to Self-E1- 
amination, by H. S. Herschel. (London, Unwin.) — Far 
above its subject, and, in our opinon, as dangerous and 
improper a book as could be placed in the hands of 
youth and inexperience. 

A Visit to London, &c., vy F. Coghlan. Pp. 107. 
(London, Baily and Co.) —A useful guide for strangers 
who may visit our Babylon; pointing out the lions, and 
furnishing the usual useful information. 

Botanist’s Manual. VPp.107. (London, Groombridge.) 
— A list of British flowering plants and ferns, according 
to the Linnean system, and the clear arrangement of 
Hooker : very convenient for collectors. 

Marriage the Source and Perfection of Social Happiness 
and Duty, by the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, A.M. Pp. 
148. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.) —This is a second 
matriage, or rather a second edition; and the author 
stands up manfully for the blessedness of conjugal life, 
giving much good advice upon the subject both to wives 


and husbands. 

A Treatise on the Teeth of Wheels, &c. &c. Translated 
from Camus, by J. T. Hawkins, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 
Pp. 181. (London, Hodson.) — Camus, one of the best 
authorities upon this, among other mechanical subjects, 


with eighteen plates. Itis a volume of infinite value to 
mill-wrights, and all other mechanists. 

The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. Vol. Vl. (London, Knight.) — Not 
one of the productions under this appellation and sanction 
has deserved better to be classed under the standard of 
useful knowledge, coupled with its cheap » conse- 
quently, popular diffusion, than the Penny Cyclopedia, 
ot which the seventh volume is now before us. It ranges 
from the letters Char. to Cop. (Charlton to Copyhold), 
and is truly a valuable dictionary, brought down to the 
information of the present day. 

Delille ; Introductory Lessons in the French Language. 
Pp. 77. (London, Groombridge.) — With exercises, &c., 
and is a very nice elementary book. 

The Use of Talents, by Mrs. Cameron, author of the 
«Fruits of Education,” &c. Pp. 225. (London, Houl- 
ston and Son.)—A moral tale of pleasing construction. 

The Sacred Muse; No. I. Pp. 24. ( don, Hodson.) 
—A cheap monthly selection of religious poems, and, as 
far as this sample goes, displaying no great poetical taste. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Commercial Account of the 
Russian Ports of the Black Sea, §c. Pp. 48. (London, 
Schloss.) —With a map, and a tabular report of the Eu- 
ropean commerce of Russia in 1835, i hlet, from 
authentic German sources, contains a straightforward and 
useful account of matters very desirable to be generally 
known and understood by the politician and merchant, 
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Much of the information is curious ; and the shores of the 
Black Sea, as well as the trade of its ports with various 
parts of the world, are well described and explained. 

The Imperial Classi Parts I. II. (London, W. 
Smith; Edinburgh, Fraser and Co.; Dublin, Curry 
and Co.)—-This new undertaking, in large 8vo., com- 
mences with ‘‘ Burnet’s History of his own Times ;” a 
work which never can be too often reprinted. Historical 
and biographical notes are added, and the parts neatly 

t up. 

The Student's Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, XIX. XX. 
Scientific Series, I. and II. (Edinburgh, T. Clark; Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall; Hamilton, Adams, Co.; 
Dublin, Curry and Co,; Milliken.)—This deviation from 
the preceding tracts is one of which we highly approve. 

essor Hitchcock’s essay, on the connection between 
geology and the Mosaic account of the creation, contains 
much valuable matter and learning; and Professor Stu- 
art’s philological view of the modern doctrines of geology, 
though holding different opinions, deserves a similar 
character. 

British Colonial Library. (London, Whittaker and 
Co.)—Mr. Montgomery Martin’s Second Volume of the 
be Indies, quite a credit to this small and cheap 

ition. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. Farapay’s lecture on Friday was just 
what we anticipated; one of the most admir- 
able and important ever heard within these 
walls, Purposing to give a more ample report 
of it, we shall now merely notice, that, after 
explaining as a ground-work, and demonstrat- 
ing experimentally the leading principles of the 
Newtonian theory, the lecturer expounded the 
new doctrine in the clearest manner. Its 
element is, that every atom of matter is sur- 
rounded by a fluid electricity: every atom 
attracts and repels every other atom, till they 
repose in a state of neutrality: electricity 
attracts and repels electricity ; but electricity 
attracts matter, and it is the balance of this 
third power which sustains all that is upon the 
earth, and the entire universe of worlds, in 
their actual condition. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 23d. Mr. Baily in the chair.— Extracts 


from various papers were read. Ist. Another 
letter from Capt Alexander, on his way to the 
Damara’s: country, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, dated Kamiesberg, October 17, and stat- 
ing, that he had arrived there quite well, and 
was to start the following day for the Orange 
River. 2d. Letter from Mr. Willshire, dated 
Mogadore, 13th December, 1836; in which the 
writer mentions, that he had had the satisfaction 
of receiving a letter from Mr. Davidson, dated 
Yeisst, 15th and 16th ult. Mr. Davidson 
says, in his communication, “* All is at length 
settled, and we start to-morrow morning, 
at first day. I believe, also, the Cafila will be 
allowed to proceed, although one mitcal a 
head is to be paid by all who pass. We have 
here about 50 persons and 100 camels. I am 
unable to tell you, for certain, the route I take; 
this is to depend upon circumstances; but two 
persons besides Mohammed El Abd accompany 
us, so that, after all the talk of Wednoon, I 
am going in my original way, of a party of only 
five, including Abd and self.” Mr. Willshire 
then proceeds,—“ Yeisst is three days’ journey 
south of Wednoon; from Tamzerst to that 
place Mr. Davidson describes as a beautiful ride 
of eight hours, and speaks in high terms of the 
attentions and civilities of Sheick Hammo, 
who, with a party of twenty horse, accompa- 
nied him from Tamzerst to Yeisst.” Mr. 
Davidson remarks: ‘ Every step we have 
taken from Wednoon we found the people 
better, more liberal, more hospitable, and, al- 
though somewhat savage, having yet a little 
nobleness of character, of which there is none 
at Wednoon.”” From the latest letters received 
trom Sheick Beyrook, Mr. Davidson had been 





gone from Yeisst eighteen days, without there | anxious to ascertain if the Arabs had preserved 
being any intelligence of him, which argues | any tradition concerning these buildings, but 


favourably for his safety ; the greatest danger 
being upon the borders of the desert, where 
there are many wandering and warlike tribes. 
I have reason to believe, continues Mr. Will- 
shire, that Mr. Davidson and party have 
pushed on as fast as possible; the journey 
must be done in a very short time, as the 
camels were only to drink six times, and by not 
visiting the tents of the Tajacanis, nearly six 
days’ journey would be saved. Mr. Davidson, 
in the concluding paragraph of his letter, 
writes: ‘* I am happy to say, I have picked up 
amazingly, and have now no fears about my 
health; and I beg to assure you, I flatter my- 
self with the hope, that the intrepid traveller 
may pass a merry new year’s day at the famed 
city of Timbuctoo, which event I trust to 
have the high pleasure of announcing to you 
in about three months. Sheick Mohammed El 
Abd having promised to be the bearer of a let- 
ter, which he is to deliver to say, ‘ there is a 
letter from Yayha Ben David—the Tajacanis 
have kept their word.” ‘God grant he may, is 
the hearty and sincere prayer of (signed) 
Wm. Willshire.” 3d. An account of Mr. Bark. 
er’s travels in Syria, in September 1834, from 
Beyrit to Batrion and Kanobin, over Mount 
Lebanon to Baalbec,—thence across Anti-Le- 
banon to the source of the Orontes, returning 
by Ain-nata to Tripoli,—thence along shore 
to the northward 120 miles, as far as Suedia : 
a distance of 400 miles altogether. ‘* From 
Baalbec,”’ says Mr. Barker, ‘‘ I started for the 
source of the Orontes,—a place little known, 
and visited by few, if any, European travellers, 
from the danger said to be attending it. The 
Mutualis, who are in possession of these parts, 
are known for their hatred of all sects that dif. 
fer from them in point of religion; but, by 
passing myself for an officer of Ibrahim Pacha, 
I procured a guide, with whom I slept that 
night in the forest; we lighted a fire, and had 
a provision of bread and cheese for ourselves, 
and barley for my horse. My daring thus to 
confide myself to the honour of reputed rob- 
bers, has been the astonishment of every one to 
whom I have since stated the eircumstance.” 
Traversing the plain, Mr. B. regained the 
Labroe, along the banks of which a two hours’ 
ride brought him, towards evening, to the 
source of the Orontes, called by the people 
‘* the rebel,’ from the many windings it takes 
in its violence and inundations in a northerly 
direction, through Hams and Hamma; and, 
finally, discharging itself into the sea at Sue- 
dia, near Antioch. The source springs with 
some violence from a natural basin of a tri- 
angular form, of about fifty paces on each side, 
cut in the rock, round which grow so many 
trees and bushes, that it is nearly concealed. 
The chestnut, willow, and a low wild oak, are 
the commonest of the trees. The fourth com- 
munication, extracts from which were read, is 
entitled, Narrative of a Journey from the 
Tower of Bae-l-haff, on the southern coast of 
Arabia to the ruins of Nugub ul Hadjar. By 
Lieut. Wellsted, I.N. ‘The author is the first 
Englishman who ever proceeded so far into the 
interior; he gives an interesting account of 
his travels amongst the Bedouins. Speaking of 
the numerous ruins of buildings which he met 
with, Lieut. Wellsted observes, that there is 
no appearance of these ruins having suffered 
from any other ravages than those of time; and, 
owing to the dryness of the climate, as well as 
the hardness of the material, every stone, even 
to the marking of the chisel, remains as perfect 
as the day it was hewn. We were na 





they refer them, in common with the others 


|met with, to their pagan ancestors. Do you 


believe,” said one of the Bedouins to the au- 
thor, upon his telling him that his (the Be- 
douin’s) ancestors were then capable of greater 
works than themselves, ‘‘ that these stones 
were raised by the unassisted hands of the 
Kafirs? No! no! they had devils, legions of 
devils (God preserve us from them!) to aid 
them.” And this was generally credited by 
others. Lieut. Wellsted concludes his paper 
by stating, that, ** by the assumption of a Mo. 
hammedan, or even of a medical character, and 
by sacrificing every species of European com- 
fort, a traveller might have very little doubt of 
penetrating to the very heart of this remarkable 
country.” 


St. James’s Ornithological Sociely.— The 
aquatic birds turned out on the sheet of water 
in the New Gardens, by the St. James’s 
Ornithological Society, are in full feather, 
and go on swimmingly. Among them, we no- 
tice the Chinese, bean, white-fronted, Egypt- 
ian, and barnacle goose. Of the duck tribe 
are to be seen, the sheldrake, Muscovy, hook- 
bill, pintail, tufted, and call. The list of 
members is rapidly on the increase. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrForp, Jan. 16, the first day of Lent term, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. G. D. Hill, Trinity College ; 
Rev, H. Blisset, Balliol College. 

Bachelor of Arts,—R. Alexander, Christ Church. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Bairy in the chair—A paper on the 
Structure of the brain in the marsupial ani- 
mals, by Richard Owen, Esq. was read. We 
are afraid that, without the delicate drawings 
which accompanied this valuable paper, we 
cannot convey a satisfactory notion of the au- 
thor’s researches. The object of the paper was 
limited to a description of the modifications of 
the brain in these singular animals; which, 
Mr. Owen considers, belong to a distinct class 
of mammalia—habitat, South Australia. The 
following is an abstract of a paper, entitled, 
Researches towards establishing a theory of 
the dispersion of light, by the Rev. B. Powell, 
M.A. F.R.S, Savilian Professor of Geometry, 
Oxford, accidentally omitted in our last Lite- 
rary Gazette. This paper is a continua- 
tion of two former ones inserted in the Phil. 
Trans. 1835 and 1836. In these, the author 
had compared with theory all the refractive 
indices for definite rays in different media, 
which had as yet been determined by observa- 
tion, and found them agree very closely with 
the formule resulting from the system of un- 
dulations developed by M. Cauchy. In the 
present paper a similar comparison is carried 
on for another series of observations, including 
some of highly dispersive media, which are by 
far the most important, derived from the au- 
thor’s own observations (an account of which 
was given at the Bristol meeting of the British 
Association, and which have since been pub- 
lished by the Oxford Ashmolean Society). The 
calculations are given in a tabular form; and 
the author deduces the general conclusion, that 
for all substances not very highly dispersive the 
formule hold good perfectly. As we advance 
to the higher cases, the differences increase, 
and are too great to be ascribed entirely to 
errors of observation. Hence we infer that 


turally|some further developement must be given to 
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the formule, so as to include as a simplified 
case the formule hitherto used, and which ap- 
plies so well to low dispersive bodies. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hatwam in the chair.— Mr. S. Smirke 
exhibited three curiously carved Norman capi- 
tals, found in the walls of Westminster Hall, 
and a longitudinal section of the east side of 
the Hall (interior) restored, from existing por- 
tions, to its appearance before the alterations 
of the 14th century. Sir Thomas Phillipps 
communicated a copy of the will of Augustine 
Phillips, an actor of the time of James I. re- 
siding at Mortlake; giving to William Shak- 
speare a 30s. piece of gold: several musical 
instruments are mentioned as legacies, and 
Burbage appointed one of the executors, in the 
event of the testator’s wife marrying again. 
Sir Frederick Madden communicated a paper 
on the subject of an autograph of our great 
dramatist, on the fly-leaf of a copy of the first 
edition of Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s 
Essays, the property of a gentleman, in whose 
family it has been ever since the year 1780, 
and, probably, much longer. It has been sub- 
jected to the examination of several gentlemen 
eminently qualified to decide on the question, 
who are unanimous in the opinion that it is 
free from all suspicion of spuriousness. That 
Shakspere (so spelt in the autograph) possessed 
a copy of this work is highly probable ; several 
lines in the second act of the Tempest being, 
with little variation, borrowed from it. The 
author of the paper entered at some length 
into the disquisition respecting the orthography 
of the poet’s name ; aud expressed his convic- 
tion that, in all the genuine autographs yet 
discovered, including the present one, the 
spelling agrees with that just mentioned. The 
copy of Montaigne remains, for the present, in 
the custody of one of the librarians of the Brit- 
ish Museum. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 r.m.; Marylebone Lite” 

a —_— (Mr. M. Wylie on the Arabian Empire), and 
‘eb. 6th, 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.M.. 

i Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 73 P.m.; Geological, 
} PM. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 83 p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
Zoological, 3 p.m.; Islington Literary (S. Knowles on the 
Drama), 8 p.M., and following Thursday. * 

Friday. — Royal Institution, 8} p.m. ; ‘Islington Lite- 
rary Meeting. 

Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m. 





PINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH GALLERY. 

A GLAncE at the Annual Exhibition of Works 
from our own Native School (though, in the 
midst of touching, wiping, and varnishing, 
&c.), enables us to have the pleasure of saying, 
that the public will be much gratified with its 
opening on Monday. Without a catalogue, we 
could, under any circumstance, and with plenty 
of time, give but a meagre account of the paint- 
Ings: as it is, we have only space to state, that 
Turner and Howard have fine specimens, and 
that Stanfield, M‘Clise, Chalon, Cooke, Grant, 
Burnet, Partridge, Fraser, and other contri- 
butors, have adorned the walls with an inter- 
esting variety of subjects, in every class of art, 
and of very high merit. 


ETRUSCAN AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 
ONE of the most remarkably curious exhi- 


* Mr. Knowles is also announced in the card of the 


Western Literary and Scientific Institution, to lecture on ! 


e Drama, February 2d, 9th, and 16th, 8} p.m. This is 
toa notice, and he cannot be iv two places, “like a 


bitions of such antiquities, ever witnessed in|more distant lands of those who owed them 
London, has been opened at 121 Pall Mall. |‘ suit and service,’ and who periodically at- 
The chambers of the ancient dead, in their | tended, as vassals, to pay their homage at the 
exact proportions, with fac-similes of the tombs, |court of their paramount lord. The change is 
and the paintings on the walls; together with | total. The castle is dismantled and ruined ; , 
most interesting specimens of armour, wanen| Ce forests have vanished ; the extensive sur- 
female trinkets, candelabra, &c. &c. found| rounding champaign country, on all sides, is 
within them, even to the poor remains of hu-/; occupied by independent seekers of their own 
manity, with golden and glittering ornaments, | fortunes ; and the neighbouring town of Dudley 
form, altogether, a museum well worthy of the | has rapidly increased in magnitude, as one of 


inspection of the classic, the antiquary, and | the centres, or nuclei, towards which the re.- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sunday. Painted by W. Collins, R.A.; en- 
graved by S. W. Reynolds. Boys. 


pleasing productions which we have seen from 
Mr. Collins’s pencil struck us as being the most 
pleasing, our unhesitating answer would be, 
that from which the clever print now before 





us has been engraved. We do not refer merely 
to the beauty of execution,—although, in that 
lrespect, it was never surpassed,—but to the 
subject, and the manner in which that sub- 
ject is treated. It is, indeed, Mr. Collins’s dis- 
tinguishing merit, that, not being content with 
being one of the most admirable landscape 
painters of whom England, rich in that charm- 
ing department of the arts, can boast, he always 
introduces into his scenes a few simple human 
beings, to tell some story of rustic interest and 
happiness. In the present case, what can be 
more touching than the figure of the old farm- 
er’s widow, leaning on the arm of her dutiful 
and affectionate son, and advancing, with tot- 
tering step, to the faithful steed which is to 
convey her to the village-church ? Her attend- 
ant daughter ; her grandchildres—one offering 
Dobbin the refreshment of an apple, another 
placing a chair to enable his grandmother to 
mount to her pillion, and a third, whose spat- 
terdash a little charity-girl is lacing ; the cler- 
gyman, pacing slowly along the green lane, 
chequered with shade and sunny gleams ; and 
; the various members of the congregation, ga- 
thering from different quarters, gratefully to 
worship their divine Creator and Protector : 
altogether, form a composition which cannot be 
contemplated without feelings of strong emo- 
tion, and of self-congratulation on belonging to 
a country, of the character and habitual senti- 
ments of so large a portion of the inhabitants 
of which it is the unexaggerated representation. 
The print is finely engraved, in mezzotinto ; 
and is published, most appropriately, ‘* under 
the especial sanction and patronage of her ma- 
jesty the queen.” 


Views of Dudley Castle, the Lime Caverns, &c. 
From Drawings, by Cox, Walker, and 
others: with Notices, Historical and De- 
scriptive, by William Hawkes Smith. Lon- 
don, Tilt; Birmingham, Radclyffe and Co. 

* Dupiey CasTLE,” says Mr. Smith, “ is a 

relic of feudal strength, of baronial magnifi- 

cence, lingering—an isolated guest of another 

ong the evidences of modern change, 
and commercial bustle; bearded and put out 
of countenance by the encroachments of trade 
and manufactures, and its glories obscured, 
and its solitude invaded, by the noise and 
smoke of mechanical arts. From the elevated 
site on which it is placed, and which it once 
occupied in regal state, the lords of Dudley 

Castle looked forth and saw nothing but the 

forests and chases which ministered to their 





pleasures; the dwellings of those who waited 
their commands, laboured for their accom. 
modation, and sought their protection ; or the 





the community at large. jsults of the prevalent industrial occupations 


are congregated.” 
Is this alteration for the better ? ** We have 


| our doubts.” But we are travelling out of our 
| province. Our sole business is with the graphic 
Ir we were required to say which of the many | illustrations of Mr. Smith’s book, nine in num- 


ber; and of them we can justly say, that they 
are very picturesque and pleasing. Among 
the most striking are, ‘* Dudley Castle, from 
the Birmingham Road,” and * Cavern at the 
Wren’s Nest, near Dudley.” 


Transactions of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects of London. Sessions 1835-1836. Vol. 
I. PartI. 4so. Pp.127. London, 1837. 
J. Weale ; Williams. 

THE names of the members, and the constitu- 

tion of this excellent and much-needed Institu- 

tion, appear on the earlier pages, after which 
the communications and transactions are given. 

Having reported these as the meetings occurred, 

and done, though certainly but slender, justice 

to their interest and importance, we shall now 
simply repeat our great satisfaction at seeing 
an institution so much wanted proceeding in 

a course of excellent management, and pro- 

ducing effects which promise to realise every 

thing its most sanguine friends could have 
hoped or anticipated. 





MUSIC. 
VOCAL SOCIETY. 
THE best among many good things at the 
second concert, on Monday last, were Purcell’s 
fine anthem, ‘* O give thanks!” the Gloria of 
Haydn's first mass; and the quartet from 
Oberon, ** Over the dark blue waters.” The 
madrigals, ‘‘ Have I found her ?” by Bateson 
(first time of performance); and “ So saith my 
fair,”” by Luca Marenzio, were effective, as 
usual; the basses here are particularly fine, 
both as to the quality of the voices, and the 
admirable management of the lights and shades. 
“ The Pirate’s Song,” by Mr. E. Taylor, sung 
by himself, was less warmly received than it 
deserved to be. Not only was the composition 
melodious and pleasing throughout, but it was 
instrumented with great taste and judgment ; 
the symphonies and accompaniments presenting 
an uninterrupted succession of charming effects 
for the orchestra. Miss Birch is a new and 
very decided acquisition to the vocal corps. 
We feel it due to Mrs. Seguin to observe, that 
she sang the recitative preceding Zingarelli’s 
song, ‘*‘ Ombra adorata,” with much delicacy ; 
and the applause which followed must have 
convinced her that a considerable impression 
may sometimes be made on an audience, with- 
out the exercise of any uncommon physical 
force. The glees were well selected and charm- 
ingly sung ; those for the male voices only, are 
especially delightful. The spirited chorus, 
** Quoniam,” which forms the last movement 
of Hadyn’s Gloria, went with the utmost pre- 
cision, and was most keenly relished by the 
audience, who encored it with enthusiasm. Be- 
tween the two parts of the concert, a young 
harpiste, Miss Coward Richardson, performed a 
fantasia, in which she manifested a command 
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over her instrument, that gave considerable 
promise of future eminence. 





DRAMA. 

Opera Buffa: English Opera House. — 
Ricci, whose music is little known in this 
country, will become a favourite with the Eng- 
lish, for the two best operas produced at the 
Lyceum have been his; namely, Scaramuccia 
and Chiara di Rosenberg, acted, for the first 
time, on Tuesday, to a very full house. The 
music is of an original order, and there are 
many sweet arias in the opera. The story is a 
simplified Siege of Rochelle* — leaving out 
cannon and soldiery. The cas¢ was strong, 
and did its best; but their forte is comic rather 
than serious, which this opera is. Miss F. 
Wyndham appeared as the Princess, and war- 
bled most sweetly. Médlle. Blasis was like a 
canary ; Miss Glossop as usual; and Signors 
Torri, Catone, Bellini, and Ruggiero, in excel- 
lent voice. ‘There were many encores. 

Adelphi. — Mr. Yates has added the real Be- 
douin Arabs to the real Jim Crow —and his 
house, with such attractions, is nightly crowded. 

St. James’s. — Guy Mannering, with one of 
the best casts we remember for many years, 
was revived at Mr. Braham’s beautiful little 
theatre, on Monday, with much success. We 
cannot individualise, as the whole was so excel- 
lent, that to particularise would be invidious ; 
suffice it to say, that it embraces the whole | 
strength of certainly the best English opera! 
company in London. Mr. Leffler is in good 
repute as Steady, in the Quaker, which has 
been played very often, Harley being Solomon ; 
Bennett, Lubin ; and Miss Rainsforth, Gillian. 

Olympic.—On Monday, a new burletta, which 
has been continued during the week, entitled, 
Folly and Friendship, was produced with to- 
lerable success, Mrs. Honey being the magnet : | 
she sang a couple of ballads in a most charming | 
manner. We have seldom witnessed greater | 
improvement, in a short time, than she ex-| 
hibits both in her acting and singing. Selby, 
Vining, Oxberry, and Wyman, added, by their | 
acting, to the success of this trifle, which will | 
but * flit its hour on the stage.” Madame) 
Vestris, we are sorry to add, has been too un-| 
well so act. Miss Murray played Emeralda, in 
Riquet, with much spirit. | 

Queen's Theatre.—Mr. Hill appeared in a} 
new character on Wednesday, in an amusing | 
farce called 4 Down East Bargain: he has so} 
‘much humour, that he is sure to succeed ; and 
it is well worth while to go to the Queen’s, if it | 
were only to hear him play the flute, a tune on | 
which instrument is nightly encored: we have| 
no doubt he will be as great, if not a greater, | 
favourite than his countryman, Mr. Hacket. | 
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debted to Lieutenant Morrison for the annexed 
meteorological report at Cheltenham, contem- 
poraneously with Sir D. Brewster’s in Scot- 
land ; and it is but justice to him to quote a 
passage in his note to us :—‘* P.S. I find that 
I fell into an error as to the sun having the 
declination of Saturn on the 30th instant ; it 
should be Jupiter ; the weather will not, there- 
fore, be quite so severe as I have predicted.” 

State of the Thermometer at Cheltenham, January 

11th and 12th, 1837 

Ith day, 2F.M. 31°—3, 32°—4, 31°—5, 29°—6, 29°— 
7, 29°—8, 2°—9, 2°—10, 29°—11, 28° 

12th day, 8 A.M, 31°—9, 32°— 10, 33°11, 34°— 12, 34°. 
1 pM. 35°—2, 35°5—3, 35°—4, 35°— 5, 36° *—6, 38°— 
7» 41°—8, 4°—9, 44°—10, 44°. 

Dr. Macenish, of Glasgow, the author of 
several literary and medical works of high 
merit, including the Philosophy of Sleep, and 
the Anatomy of Drunkenness, both very inter- 
esting productions, died last month, after a 
few days’ illness, aged only 35. Dr. Macnish 
was of very retired habits. 

The Italian Opera opens in three weeks. 
The season begins with the Hermit. 

Australian Expedition. — Tine Beagle is fit- 
ting out at Woolwich, under Captain Wick- 
ham, and is to proceed, in a few weeks, with 
Lieutenants Gray and Lushington, for Swan 
River, on their expedition to explore Australia. 
Mr. Porter accompanies them as surgeon and| 
naturalist.— Newspapers. | 

King’s College. —The council of this Insti- 
tution, in consequence of the charter to the 
London University doing away with religious, 
distinctions, have issued a declaration of ad-! 
herence to their original principles, and that, , 
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foundation for national education, than the! 
doctrines of the Christian religion.” In their 
own establishment they continue to adhere to 
the church of England. 

The Epidemic. — It has been calculated that 
about a thousand funerals took place within the | 
bills of mortality on Sunday last. 

An advertisement in the Times of Tuesday, 
reclaims, inter alia, a lost ** knife, and other me- 
morandums, of no use to any person but the 
owner.” The knife, at least, must be an odd 
one. 

Sir John Soane. — This distinguished and 
venerable professor of architecture of the Royal 
Academy died yesterday week: in our next 
we propose to give a brief memoir of his life 
and works. 

Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, No. 
I., New Series, conducted by E. Charlesworth. 
(Longman and Co.) — This No. is what might 
be anticipated from Mr.Charlesworth’s talents— 
the promise of a very excellent scientific work, 
in which the editor will dare to take his own 


| fully cured in the space of a little month. 


physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries,—char- 
tered and incorporated with many privileges. 
Some strong language was used on the occa- 
sion ; and a constitution was finally adopted. 
The same periodical contains a singular state. 
ment of the mal-conformation of the poor 
creature found in the Edgeware Road; and an 
account (with an engraving) of a remarkable 
operation in lipoma, performed by Mr. R. Lis- 
ton, at the North London Hospital. It appears 
from this that our great operator reduced the 
extraordinary nasal protuberances of a shoe. 
maker, named Snell; and sent him off beauti- 
Pre. 
viously, the unfortunate man could hardly eat 
or breathe from the oppression and size of his 
monstrous deformities. 

The Wrangler. No.1. (Whittaker; and 
Watts, Wisbeach.)—A new literary monthly 
journal ; the papers in which are honourable 
to the tastes and talents of the writers, and 
embrace a variety of well-chosen subjects. A 
poem, on Banwell Cave—that osteological won- 
der—is its most original feature. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


Proofs and Illustrations of the Attributes of God, from 
the Facts and Laws of the Physical Universe, being the 
Foundation of Natural and Revealed Religion, by the 
late Dr. John M‘Culloch.— The French Revolution; a 
History, by Thomas Carlyle.—Poems, original and trans- 
lated, by Charles Percy Wyatt, B.A.—Modern India; or, 
Illustrations of the Resources and Capabilities of Hindoo- 
stan, by Dr. Henry H. Spry, Bengal Medical Staff. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Rouillon’s Bibliotheque Portative des Dames, Vols. LX. 


jin their judgment, ‘‘ there is no other sure) and X.; Histoire de la Gréce, par M. le Comte de Ségur, 


3s. 6d. each. — Curiosities of Medical Experience, by Dr. 
Millengen, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—Recollections of Europe, by 
J. F. Cooper, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, — The Path of Peace, 
by John S. C. Abbott, 24mo. 1s.—Bellenger’s French Con- 
versation, by Coghlan, 18mo, 4s.—Songs of the Sanctuary, 
by P. E. Butler, M.A. 32mo. 3s, Gd. — Discourses on the 
Beatitudes, by the Rev. R. Anderson, 12mo. 4s. 6d. ; Dis- 
courses on the Romans, by the Same, new edition, 12mo. 
9s. — Rev. T. Adam's Exposifion of the Four Gospels, by 
the Rev. A, Westoby, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.—A Geographical, 
Statistical, and Commercial Account of the Russian 
Parts in the Black Sea, from the German, 8vo. 2s. fid.— 
Rev. H. Venn’s Essay on Zacharias, 32mo, 1s.—Memorial 
of F. R. H. Scoresby, by his Father, 12mo. 4) lanuella, 
the Executioner’s Daughter ; a Story of Madrid, 3 vols, 

t 8vo. 11. 11s, 6d.—Historical Memoirs of his own ‘Time, 
»y Sir N. W. Wraxall, new edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s.— 
The Young Christian’s Anecdote Library; Christian Mar- 
tyrs, 32mo. 1s. 6d. — Falkner ; a Novel, by the Author of 
** Frankenstein,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. Gd. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 
January. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 19 | From 30 to 29°89 to 29" 
Friday ---- 20 sees BO ee 2071 
Saturday-- 21 38 29°59 
Sunday---- 22 29°41 
Monday -+ 23 29-38 
Tuesday -- 24 220-44 
Wednesday 25 29°55 
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+The other characters were well played by! original views, and offer his own independent 
Messrs. Loveday, Reid, W. Davidge, Mrs.| opinions, without following any servile track, 
Loveday, Miss Wrighten, and Miss A. C.|or giving us the Balaam of compilation. He 
Grey ; the last lady's place was, on Thursday, | distinguished himself in the geological section| , oer 

filled by Miss Treble, as Miss Grey was laid| at Bristol; and this magazine shews that he is Lonaieede sai ; 


Winds, S. and S.E. 

Cloudy, with frequent showers of rain. 

Rain fallen, *825 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADANS. 

51° 37’ 32” N 
3 51, W. of Greenwich. 


up with the influenza. | likely to continue in the same course of distinc-| _ 
= ; tion. A notice of shells in the crag formation 
is a very interesting paper. Mr. C., we observe, 
criticises “* The Naturalist * (and the Messrs. 
Neville and T. C. Wood) rather severely: non 
nostrum ! 

Medical.—The Lancet (January 21) gives 
us along and interesting report of a meeting 
at Exeter Hall; the object of which is the 
formation of a British Medical Association, to} 
redress grievances complained of in the existing | 
constitution of the medical tripartite body—! 








VARIETIES. 
Weather-wisdom.—This week has been more 
obedient to prediction: in the ensuing—** The 
sun, coming to Saturn’s declination on. the 
30th, the month ends cold, with snow-storms.”’ 
[ This is very decided]. About Feb. 2d, “ heavy 
rains and violent storms”’are predicted. “ Wind 
and sleet continue, and thick fogs or heavy 
clouds.”"— Meteorological Almanac. We are in- 
* This story has been very much drainatised during its 
existence, in addition to that already mentioned ; at the 
Adelphi it was The Chain of Gold, and at the English 
Opera, A Father's Crime, 








a sesqui-square 
se. 





* Moon south, being 135° from Mars ( 
aspect), when the thermometer began to rise. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

tCr Medal Engraving.--The orders for the Lit. Gaz. 
on this subject having exceeded the possibility of getting 
impressions of the plates from the printer in time to meet 
the d d, we ate compelled to defer the publication till 
next week. 

Correspondents who, under particular circumstances, 
request us to send them single copies of the Literary 
Gazette, had much better take it in regularly. This is 
the wisest way to learn what is thought of their own pro- 
auctions, and what others engaged on similar pursuits are 
doing. Verb, sat.—Ed. 

We are sorry we cannot give H. (Harriet) the invitation 
e requests. 
E. H. is also declined, with thanks, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, will be opened on Monday next, the 30th inst. 
and continue open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 
the Evening. 

Admission, 1s,—Catalogue, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


yu E INSTITUTE of BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS, being desirous to evince their high 
respect for the Memory of Sir John Soane, R.A. Honorary 
Fellow, and their earliest Benefactor, whose Funeral will take 
place on Monday next, the 30th instant, defer the ordinary Meet- 
ing, which would otherwise be held on that Evening, until the 
Monday following, on which cecasion the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion, granted by his Majesty to this Institute will be laid on the 
Table. By order of the Council, 

T. L. DONALDSON, 
CHARLES FOWLER, 
o3d January, 1837. 


a 
\ ARYLEBONE LITERARY and 
t SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Edwards Street, 
Portman Square. 

Lectures on various Branches of Literature and Science are 
delivered every Monday Evening. 

The Reading Rooms, supplied with thegEnglish and Foreign 
Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, &c. &c., together with a va- 
luable Library, are open daily, for the use of the Members. 

The Lectures during the ensuing quarter will be by J. Hem- 
ming, Esq. on Chemistry; Dr. Grant on Zoology; Dr. Ritchie 
on Natural Philosophy; E. Taylor, Esq. on Vocal Music; C. C. 
Clarke, Esq. on Early Poetry; W. Newton, Esq. on Woollen 
Manufacture. 

The Lecture on Monday next will be on the Arabian Empire. 

Subscription, T'wo Guineas per Annum. 
G. H. GARNETT, Hon. Sec. 


} Honorary Secretaries. 


, x 

TO the CLERGY, &. MR. BROSTER 

still continues giving Instruction in the System dis- 
covered and practised by him, in Edinburgh, in 1824, for the 
Restoration of the Organ of Speech, under every defect, either 
as Impediments, or Lisping, as well as Weakness of Voice, ren- 
dering the Duties of the Clergy more effective, without fatigue 
orexhaustion. References, in proof, can be given to the highest 
authorities, including the testimonial from Sir David Brewster, 
and may be had of Mr. Thomas Broster, Surgeon, 4 Brompton 
Row, Knightsbridge. Terms, and every other particular, from 


Mr. Broster, at his residence, East Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

T 2.4 EON CARDS. 
La Riviere’s Unique Perforated Invitation Cards, which 

form Transparent Writing, with Envelopes, perforated and em- 

bossed, are now ready, and, together, form the most elegant 

mode of sending Invitations, ever presented to the Nobility and 

ventry, 

The Trade may be oe at the Agents, Riddle and Meymott, 

25 Paternoster Row, London. 


N O T I C E.— Advertisements having 


appeared within these last few days calculated to, and 


which, perhaps, may mislead the Trade,S. MORDAN and Co., 
in justice to themselves and the Public, beg to inform their 
Friends, and the Trade generally, that their Business is con- 
ducted as usual at 22 Castle Street, Finsbury, London. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS. 
The Proprietor of the above work begs to inform those 
Gentlemen who may have sets incomplete, that the same may be 
made perfect, at the following reduced prices :—Per volume, 
bigy oy at plain, 1/. 1s.; or, with Engravings, coloured, 
. Lo 
W. Edwards, 12 Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Prints, 1¢,; India Proofs, 2s. 
ORTRAIT of the late SIR JOHN 
_ | SOANE, R.A.; engraved by Jas. Thomson, from the 
original Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
he Portrait and Memoir are also published in Part LX. of 
the National Portrait Gallery. Price 2s. 6d. 
mdon : Fisher, Son, and Co. 


NOFFEE.— S. PARKER having perfected 
ted 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Collection of Books, 

By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 
AT THEIR eames * ee No. 22 FLEET 


ON MONDAY, JANUARY 30, AND FOUR 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 


Among which are the Galeries du Palais Royal, 2 vols.; Mu- 

sée Francais, 4 vols.; du Duc d'Orleans, 3 vols.; Le Brun, 3 vols. ; 
Deuchar’s Etchings, 2 vols., all in morocco; Neale’s Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 2 vols. largest paper; Moule’s Great Britain; Adams's 
Architecture, 3 vols, in 1; Nichols’s Progresses of Elizabeth and 
James I. complete in Parts; Boydell's Shakespeare, 9 vols. mo- 
rocco; Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby’s Commentaries, 6 vols. ; 
Evelyn’s Sylva, 2 vols,; Burton’s American Flora; Dibdin's 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 2 vols.; Burke’s Speeches, 4 vols. ; 
Bewick’s Birds, morocco; Bewick's sop, large paper; Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 5 vols.; Cox's Memoirs of Walpole, 
3 vols.; Warton’s English Poetry, 4 vols. 


Series of Lardner’s Cyclopzedia, 
Waturalist’s Library, Sacred Classics, 
Modern Novels, Popular Works, &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s. had at the Rooms. 


Valuable Law Library. 

Including the Reports of Dowling, Payne, Coke, Burrows, 
Montagu and Bligh, Bosanquct and Puller, Bingham, Maule 
and Selwyn, Hatsell’s Precedents, Series of the Statutes, the 
Year Books, &c. 

Catalogues may be had at the Rooms. 

Money Advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 

upon Libraries, and Literary Property in General. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


ITALY, BY SIR ARTHUR BROOKE FAULKNER, 
Early in February will be published, 
I T A Y.— Letters to the Right 
Hon, Lord Brougham and Vaux, &c. &c. Containing 
the Details ofa recent Visit to Italy, with Remarks on the present 


Crisis of our Affairs. 
By Sir A. B. FAULKNER, 
Author of ‘* A Visit to Germany and the Low Countries,” 
«* Rambling Notes on Paris,” &c, &c. 
Ridgway and Son, Piccadilly. 
Price 7s. 6d, 
On Monday, beautifully printed, small 8vo. 
CORRECT REPORT of the 
SPEECHES by the Right Hon. Sir ROBERT PEEL, 
Bart. at Glasgow. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
On Wednesday, Feb. 1, will be published, 
THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part XII. 
Price 2s. The Work is also published in Weekly Num- 
bers, price 6d.each. The First Volume has been issued, price 
17s, 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, and the Work will be com- 
pleted in Three Volumes. 
The Musical Library, Part XXXV. 2s. 

Six Volumes of the Musical Library have been published— 
Three of Instrumental, and Three of Vocal Music, which may be 
had, uniformly bound: the first Four, price 10s. 6d. each; the 
last Two, price 12s. each. Also, Three Volumes of the Supple- 
ment to the Musical Library, price 7s. 6d. each. 

London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society fur the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, 
esday, Feb. 1, will be published, 


On Wedn 7 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LVIII. 
Also, the Velume for 1836, uniformly bound with the preceding 


Years, price 7s. 6d, : 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XLIX. Price 
1s,6d. The Seventh Volume will also be then completed, and 
may be had, uniformly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





his Patent Steam-Fountain Coffee-Pot, d 
commends it to the Public. It prod most ically and 
. Yapidly, over an open fire, an Extract of Coffee more aromatic in 
quality and delicious in flavour than can be made by any other 
machine. Every variety, with printed testimonials of its advan- 
tages, may be seen at No. 12 Argyll Place, Regent Street, where, 
rage are on sale his Patent Indian, Argy!l, and original Sinumbra 

0 ApS. 





The Five following Plates :— 
D JOURNI, Lady Hester Stanhope’s 

- Romantic Residence; Remains of the Port of Seleucia; 
Beirout and Mount Lebanon; Court of a‘l'urkish Country House 
at Salahyeh ; Convent of St. Antonio, near Eden,—are published 
this day, in Part X. of * Fisher's Views in Syria, the Holy Land, 
Asia Minor,” &c. Demy 4to. 

N.B. An entirely new edition of Part I. (the original Plates 
having been worn out) will be published March 1st, and be con- 
tinued monthly. 

To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, Part I. price 2¢, of 

_ Family Prayers for Every Morning and 
Evening throughout the Year; with Additional Prayers for 
special occasions. By John Morison, D.D. 

. March Ist will be published, 

Memoir of the Rev. Rowland Hill, M.A. 
By William Jones, author of “ Testamentary Counsels;” with a 
Preface, by the Rev. James Sherman. 

%%* Be particular in ordering ‘* Rowland Hill’s Memoir,” 
with Mr. Sherman's Preface. 

Yondon: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Cumming, Dyblin ; and 
Qhipbant, Edinjurgh, 








169 Piccadilly, Jan, 27th, 1837. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW;; or, European Quarterly Journal, No, VII. 
will be published on Monday, the 30th instant. Price 4s. 
Contents, 
1. Distresses of Ireland; a Poor-Law their Remedy. 
2. Signs of the Times in Germany: Austria in 1835. 
3. Commercial Legislation: British and Foreign ‘Tariffs. 
4. New School of Poetry in ge Saavedra, 
5, Unpaid C issi : Mi of the Public 
Archives. 
6, Present Condition and Hopes of Germany: the German 
onfederation. 
7. The Public and the Trustees of the British Museum. 
8, The Schoolmaster Abroad : Russian System of Education. 
9. Revolution teaching by Example. 

*,* Nos. I. to VI. (forming Vols. 1., II., and III.) are still on 
sale, 4s. each; or bound in half-russia, 11s. 6d. per volume. 
James Ridgway and Sons, London; and, by order, through every 
Country Bookseller, 





x . * 
HE CARTHUSIAN. No. I. will be 
published on the Ist of February. 

Contents :— Introductory Letters— Brooke Hall— Tales of 
Charterhouse—The Merchant's Bark—Ch h —Pro- 
testant Martyrs’ Hymn—Hints for Nonsense Verses—Advice to 
a Bachelor—Stray Pendrils—‘Theophrastus Redivivus—M ytho- 
logics—Extracts from Dugald Stewart—Public Schools, &c. &c. 

Published by S. Walker and Barbican; sold by Simpkin, Mar- 

shall, and Co. , Sherwood and (a.; and all Booksellers, 








New Poem by the Author of “* The Cruise.” 


Just ready, in 1 vol. cloth, 
H E > A GUI N; 
a Tale of the Antilles. 
By ROBERT NUGENT DUNBAR, Esq. 
Author of The Cruise,” &c. 
John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 


3 St. James's Square, January 28. 
Mr. Macrone will erg rim A ublish the following 
NEW WORKS. 


.. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF MR. WINGROVE COOKE'S 
STORY of ART Kh 


** The Third, and concluding Volume, will 
speedily follow. 


II, 
The Hon, Mr. Murray's New Work. 
A Summer in the Pyrenees. 
In 2 vols. demy 8Svo. with Twelve Illustrations of Costume, &c. 
By the Hon. James Erskine Murray. 


Ill. 
Mr. Maxwell's New Work. 
2 vols, post 8vo. illustrated, 
The Irish Gil Blas. 


By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 


Iv. 

M. Guizot's Last Work, 
European Civilisation. 
By M. Guizot, 
Minister tor Public Instruction. 


Colonel Macerone’s Autobiography. 
8 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Contemporary Portraits, 


Memoirs of the Life and Services of Colonel 


Francis Macerone. 
Aide-de-Camp to Joachim Murat, King of Naples. 


vi. 
Second Edition of Mr. Charles Dickens’ last New Work. 
Sketches by ‘* Boz,” 
Second Series, second edition, complete in 1 vol. 
¥%%* A 3d edition of the First Series is also in preparation. 


NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 
Published by M easrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
Mr. Bulwer's New Work on Athens. 
. oh) ° 
THENS; its RISE and FALL: with 
Views of the Arts, Literature, and Social Life of the 
Athenean People. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” 
« The Last Days of Pompeii,” “Rienzi,” &c. 


I. 
The Countess of Blessington’s New Work. 
The Victims of Society. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 


III. 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley’s New Work. 
Impressions of Italy, and other Poems. 
By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 


Iv. 

Mise Boyle's New Work. 
The State Prisoner. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

By Miss M. L. Boyle. 

, 


Vv. 
The Married Unmarried. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By the Author of ** Almack’s Revisited.” 


VI. 
Miss Martineau's New Work, 
‘ i In the Press, | 
Society in America. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By Harriet Martineau, 
Author of “ Illustrations of Political Economy.” 
vil. 
Just published, 
Mr. Lodge's Peerage, with the Arms, 
In | handsome vol. bound and lettered, 
The Peerage for 1837. 

Corrected, with the Arms beautifully engraved, to the present 
date, from the personal communications of the Nobility. 
By Edmund Lodge, Esq. 

Norroy King of Arms. 


MRS. SHELLEY'S NEW WORK. 
On Monday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


a ii ee ee 
a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Frankenstein,” “« The Last Man,” &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 








Splendidly Illustrated Edition, 
On the Ist of February will be published, Part IX. 


price 24, 6d, of 
THE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of 


SANTILLANE; with numerous Illustrations after 


original Designs, 
By JEAN GIGOUX, 
To be completed in Twelve Parts, or Two Volumes. 
olume I. is ready, price 16s. cloth. 

«* Gigoux is the best illustrator extant.”—Eraminer. 

London: J. J. Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street; Tilt, 
Fleet Street; Hooper, Pall Mall Kast; Simpkin and Marshall; 
and all Booksellers, 

Of whom may be had, also, Part Iv. price 4s. Gd. of 
aul and Virginie. 

Magnificent edition, got up in the newest and most superior 

style, to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
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MARTIN'S COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, lettered, 
HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
and STATISTICS, of the WEST INDIES, Vol. I1.; 
comprising Barbadoes, St. Lucie, St. Vincent, Demerara, Esse- 
uibo, Berbice, Anguilla, Tortola, St. Kitt's, Barbuda, Antigua, 
Rontserrat, and Dominica. 
Forming Vol. V. of 
THE BRITISH COLONIAL, LIBRARY, 

i ted i with gs and Maps, and crear! on Official 
and Public I d b: . on, East 
ye Company, &c. and dedicated, by express saunas to the 

in, 


<i By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 

Each Valeme forms a complete work of itself; is issued perio- 
dically, at intervals of not Jess than two months, and the whole 
work will not exceed ‘I'welve Volumes. Foolscap &vo. illustrated 
by original Maps and Frontispieces, price 6s. per Volume. 

Already published, 
Vol. I. The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 
Vol. If. New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 
taro Tl River, and South Australia. 
III. The Cape of Good Hope, Mauri- 
ar sete &eo 
Vol. 1V. Being Vol. I. of the West Indies, 
comprising Jamaica, &c. 
Preparing for publication, 
East Indies, &c.; Africa, &c.; Nova Scotia, |s 
&c.; Gibraltar, &c. 
* These works have already been introduced into many of 
the superior schools, and are admirably adapted for the higher 


classes. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
THE LATE ROWLAND HILL. 
In 1 vol. tabi with a fine paige by H. ae the 3d edition, 
liti e 12s, cloth, 
| 1FE "of the Rev. ROWLAND HILL, 
ae Ss ony from Authentic Documents. 
the Rev. EDWIN SIDNEY, A.M. 
“ Pi with daily labour, all my pleasure, 
To gain, at harvest, an eternal treasure.”—Herbert. 
*%j* The chief materials from which this Life is compiled, 
were bequeathed to the Editor by his revered relative. Others 
have been confided to him by several friends, 
Lately published, in 8vo. price (2s. cloth boards, 

The Life, Ministry, and Selections from the 
Remains of the Rev. Samuel "Walker, B.A. formerly of Truro. 
By the Rev. Edwin Sidney, A.M. 

Also, in a neat pocket vol. price 4s. cloth and lettered, 

Mature Reflections and Devotions of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. in his Old Age. By the Rev. Edwin 
Sidney, A.M, 











London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
nu E ‘EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 130. 
Co Ss. 
1. Lord Brougham’s Discourse on Natural Theology. 
2. Paulde rch 's a 
3. Prison Di 
4. The Fraterr tee of Thugs, or Secret Murderers of India, 
5. 
6 
7 
f 





Hazlitt’s Life and Literary Remains, 
3. Botetho on the Portuguese Colonies. 
. Evangelical Preaching. 
t. Lamartine’s Jocelyn. 
Life, Writings, and Character of Mr. Malthus. 
10. M. de Chateaubriand on English Literature. 
ll. The approaching Session. 

London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh : 


nig cba TRACED TO GEOL ouy. 
Just imported, | vol. 8vo. price 12s 
HE GEOLOGY, &c. of the PROVINCE 
of KEMAON;; with an Inquiry into the Cause of Goitre, 
as connected with the Geology of those Districts where that Dis- 


ease prevails. 
By JOHN M‘CLELLAND, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, en ; and of the 
edical and Physical Society, Calcutta. 
J.M. Richardeon, No. 23 Cornhill, London. 


bg 


A. and C. Black. 





FOR 7 THE NRW SESSION, naz. 
price 4 


’ r 

HE PARLIAMENTARY. "POCKET 

COMPANION, for the New Session, 1837; comprising 

the House of Lords as well as Commons. Containing consider- 

able Additions and Improvements, and the latest State of the 
Representation. 

* The most useful, and the best executed, of the many similar 
works that have issued from the pr ime. 

hittaker and Co. A ve Maria Lane. 





Now ready, in 18mo. eloth boards, price ae. 


NONVERSATIONS, DIALOGUES, and 
FAMILIAR PHRASES, in the GERMAN, FRENCH, 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, equally adapted for the Use of 
Schools and Travellers. 
Originally written by BELLENGER. 
Newly arranged, with additions, by F. COGHLAN. 
London: A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 
Ta! 8vo. with Three fine Portraits, price 16s. in clot 


OLERIDGE’S (H.) ORTHIES of 
YORKSHIRE and LAN’ ASHIRE. 

* A book which has every title to be popular, which a light 
and entertaining subject, singular fulness and variety of interest- 
ing matter, and a playfulness and brilliancy of execution, can 
give.” —Life of Roscoe, Edinburgh Review. 

« This collection of lives is, in our Judgment, a work of such 
unusual merit, that it seems equally an act of justice to the 
author, and a service to sound literature, to rescue it from the 
oy of county histories and provincial biographies.” —Quarterly 

eview. 

“ Mr. Hartley Coleridge's work must, and ought to be popu- 
lar.” — Monthly Magazine 

London: Longman and Co. ; 3 Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin 
and Co.; and J. Cross, Leeds. 





4 large vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2 


ISTORY PH iLOSOPHICALLY 
SLUR ATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire 
to the French Revoluti 
By GE EORGE. "MILLER, D.D. M.R.I.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“ His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of proportions, 
and connexion of parts, that render it not merely the best modern 
history in our language, but the only one from whicha a 
can obtain a systematic view of the progress of civilisation.” 
Foreign Quarterly, January 1836. 

Vide British Critic, Jan. 1837. 

London: « James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


rice 4s. cloth, 
OMPANION for a SICK BED; 
from ip ,» and from the 
Book of Common een with Pacemtin om Hymns, adapted to 
the uses of a Sick Chambe: 
London: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


THE COURT MAGAZINE, 
pane as =~ LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, For Fohruasy. 








Contents. 
Oliver Goldsmith. |The Mismanagement of the Na- 
The Wonderful History of the enn Drama. 


Spanish Senoxa. he 
: “ne peanety completed). _ > ¥» Esq. 
Louise de la Valliére. 

Mde. de Genlis and Mr. Bulwer. 
| Memoir of the Countess of Char- 
leville. 
welve Hours in the Life of a 
Nervous Man. 

The Court Literature of the Month, &c. 
Embellished with a Portrait of the Right Hon. Countess of 
Charleville. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 


a of Christopher 








ts o 
Who’ 'd have thought It? 
The Victim of Pow 
On Lord Kanelagh’s Flight from 
Bilboa. |v 


NEW EDITION OF DR. GREGORY'S MATHEMATICS. 
FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 

— 5 sean a New Edition, with See ag elnesag Additions 

» in 8vo. Il) ith Plates, and nume- 





rous Cuts, price 14s. b 


Ni atiienarics for PRACTICAL 


MEN; being a Common-place Book of Principles, 
Theorems, Rules, and Tables, in various departments of Pure 
and Mixed Mathematics, with their Applications; especial]. 
the Pursuits of Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics, and Civil kn. 

ineers. 
= By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. F.R.A.S. &c. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


In square 12mo. 5s. 6d, bound (or with the English-Latin Part, 


9s.) new edition, enlarg: 
TIXYRONIS THESAURUS; or, Entick’s 
Latin-English Dictionary: containing all the Words 
and Phrases proper for reading the Classics in both Languages, 
accurately collected from the most approved Latin Authors; with 
a Classical Index i the Preterperfects and Supines of Verbs. 
y WILLIAM CRACKELT, A. 
Carefully revised throughout by t the Rev. M. G. SARJANT,B. A. 
of Queen's College, Oxford ; 
With the Syllables carefully 
by JOHN CAREY; LL.D. 

London: Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Co.; J., G., and F. Rivington; J, 
Booker; E. Williams; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Sherwood and Co. ; ae and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and 
Co.; J. Souter; J. Bohn; J. Capes; Seeley and Co. ; - Hodg- 
son; Smith, Elder, and Co.; ; and Houlston — eo York : 
Wilson and Sons, Liverpool: G. and J. Robin: 


n 8vo, price 25s. 


TNHE MARQUESS W ELLESLEY’S 
DESPATCHES. The Third Volume of these important 
State Papers. 
Edited by MONTGOMERY MARTIN; 
Corrected, arranged, and revised by his Lordship; and 
we Sea by command, to the King. 
m. 








. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


New edition, price 6s. bound, 


SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, 


for the Use of Schools, on an entirely New Plan, in 
which the recent Alterations in the Division of the Continent 
are carefully attended to. 
THOMAS KEITH, 
Author of “A Treatise on the Use of the Globes.” 
London: Longman and Co.; J, G., and F. Rivington; Ha- 
milton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and 
Co.; and J, Souter. 





sd PHIRENOLOGY. 
Now ready, the Twelfth ‘Thousand of 
M‘P Buns ant Bete Bh ng of 


PHRENOLOGY, ill of the Principles of the 








: ence. 

*,* This Work contains all that is requisite for the informa- 
tion of the general reader on Phrenology. All the leading facts 
al ‘Principles of the science are fully detailed, and the whole 

w Although important additions 
nate been made to the 19th edition, the price is, as formerly, only 
One Shilling. 

« The utility of this manual is ionable.”— Ak der’s 

Bast J india Magazine, 








POPULAR WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 
New editions of the following esteemed Works wove been lately 
published, by Baldwin and Cradock, Londo 


ENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; in Twenty-five 4to. Maps, with an In. 
dex of all the Names on the cag Maps, their Latitude and 
itude, and ad the Map on which each Name is 

te be found. 


By J. C. RUSSELL, Geographer. 
Half-bound, in royal 8vo. and coloured, price 12s.; or, with the 
aps uncoloured, price 10s. 

2. Russell’s Atlas of Ancient Geography ; 
in Twenty-two 4to. Maps, with Index of Names on the same 
plan, and as a companion of the above. Royal 8vo. coloured, 
price 12s. half-bound; uncoloured, price 10s. 

3. Russell’s Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, together, in royal 4to. with Consulting Indexes. 
Price 1/. 4s. handsomely half-bound. 

4. Ostell’s General Atlas, i im royal 4to. onan 

enlarged scale, with a C 1 
to every Place laid down in the Miaka with the a and 
Longitude. Coloured Outlines, price 18s. half-bound; or, 215, 
full ey loured. 

* The same work, on imperial drawing-paper, for the li- 
brary, price ll. 11s. 6d. handsomely half-bound, 

N. B.—The great attention paid to the above Atlases, by con- 
stantly adding the information gleaned from recent travellers, 
and the thorough repair the plates are always keptin, have given 
to them a decided advantage over every other Atlas. 

5. The Bible Atlas; or, Sacred Geography : 
finely engraved and cqjoured, with a copious Index. Large 8vo, 
price 12s. half-bound }* or uncoloured, 9s. 

6. A New Map of Palestine, and the adja- 
cent Countries, from the best authorities. 24inches by38. Price 
18s. coloured. 

7. School Geography, on a new, easy, and 
highly improved plan. By Joseph Guy, late Professor of Geo- 
graphy at the Royal College, Great Marlow. The 13th edition, 
corrected, royal 18mo, Seven Maps. Price 3s. bound in red. 


A Key to the Problems. Price 1s. 6d. 
8. Guy’s Epitome of British Geography. 


rice ls. 
9. Bruce’s Introduction to Geography and 


ey in 12mo. A new and enlarged edition, price only 
6s. bou 











“RIDDLE'S NAVIGATION, ADAPTED TO THE 
NAUTICAL ALMANAC IN ITS PRESENT FORM. 
In 8vo. the 3d edition, with numerous Additions and 
mprovements, price 12s. bound 


TREATISE on NAVIGATION and 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to Practice, and 
to the Purposes of Elementary Instruction; with an Extensive 
Series of Examples for Exercise, and all the Tables requisite in 
Nautical Computations, 
y EDWARD RIDDLE, F.R.A.S. 
Master of the Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 
*%* Grateful for the patronage which this work has received, 
a» evinced by the sale of two very large editions, the author has 
endeavoured to make the present edition still more worthy of 
support; and he has adapted it to the Nautical Almanac, in the 
entirely altered and _Sreatly eee gre form in which, by order 
of the Lords C it it has appeared 
since 1834. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
The System pursued in the Model Schools of the Glasgow Normal 
Seminary. 
Price 3s. bound in cloth, 


NHE TRAINING SYSTEM, adopted in 
the Model Schools of the Glasgow Educational Society ; 

a Manual for Infant and Juvenile Schools, which includes a 
System of Moral Training suited to the Condition of Large 


Towns. 
By DAVID STOW, Esq. 
One of Secretaries of the Glasgow Eauestions! Society. 

«* This is an able, useful, and most amusing book. It will be 
productive of much benefit to hundreds and thousands of the 
rising generation,”—Nencastle Mercu 

his volume should be in the hands, not only of every Mag 
structor of youth, but of every parent and guardian. 
The present manual is at once elegantly and cheaply got on '— 
Berwick and Kelso Warder. 
W. R. M‘Phun, oreerws N. H. Cotes, 139 Cheapside, London. 





w edition, 2s. 6d. bow 
ANTICK’S. SPELLING. ‘DICTIONARY 
ofthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE; in which the Parts of 
Speech are accurately distinguished, and the Syllables accented 
according to the just and natural Pronunciation of each word, 
Caretally revised, corrected, and improved, 
THOMAS BROWNE, LL.D. 
Author of bd “¢ Union and Classical Dictionaries,” &c. 
London: Printed for Longman and Co.; J, and W. T. Clarke; 
T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and 
Son; J. Booth; Baldwin and Co.; J. G. and F. Rivington; J. 
Booker; E. Williams; R. 5. Kirby; Hamilton and Co.; New- 
man and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Tegg and Son; Sherwood 
and Co.; Darton and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; J. 
Souter; E. Hodgson; J. Capes ; Houlston and Son; J. Wacey. 
And Wilson and Sons, York. 





In f.cap 8vo. price 3s, cloth, 


DVENT LECTURES, delivered at 





12,000 copies of this, the most popular of all I ducti 
to ecatien ave now been sold; the best proof that could be 
given both of the utility and popularity of the Work. 
W. R.M* Phun, Glasgow; N.H. Cotes, 139 Cheapside, London. 


it Bvo. price 7s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ‘a NATURAL RELIGION 
and REVELATION, considered with regard to the 
Legitimate Bo and Proper Limitation of Reason. 
y the Rev. J. GILDERDALE, M.A, 
canoe of the Parish Church of Halifax. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. 
And J. Brook, Huddersfield. 





Chapel, Marylebone. 
By the Rev. wW. DODSWORTH, M.A. 
Author of ** Discourses on the Lord’s Supper,’ ’ &c. &c. 


o Se 

Lecture I. God’s Favour to the Jews at the Advent of Christ— 
Il. The Promise to those who love the Advent of Christ—III. 
‘The Christian must constantly expect the Advent of Christ— 
1V. The Christian Ministry is to prepare the way for the Advent 
of Christ—V. Rapidity of the Events which must precede the 
Advent of Christ—V1. The Revelation of the Man of Sin the im- 
mediate precursor of the Advent of Christ—V11. The World 
blessed in the Advent of Christ. 

London : James Burns, 17 Portman Street, Portman Square 

Of whom may be had the Author's other Works. 
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Price 6. 

HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL 
and SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CXXX. January 
This Number contains Dr. Macfarlane’s Surgical Report of 
Cases treated in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary from Ist May, 
1835, to Ist August, 1836 — Dr. Ogston on the Morbid Appear- 
ances in Death by Drowning — Dr. Mateer on the Coagulability 
of Urine as a Diag’ ic and Therapeutic Sign in Dropsies — 
Mr. Wood on Scarlet Fever — Dr. Hamilton on Scarlatina An- 
ginosa—Mr. Gulliver on Fractures of the Patella—Dr. Dempster’s 

Case of Death from the Bite of a Poisonous Snake, &c. 

In the department of Critical Analysis the following books are 
reviewed :—Sir Henry Halford’s Essays and Orations—Duchatelet 
on Prostitution in Paris — Report from the Select Committee on 
Medical Education— Coulson on Disease of the Hip Joint— 
Prichard on Insanity. i 

The Number is concluded with the most recent and important 
Medical Intelligence. e 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. 








THE HALLE OF JOHN HALLE. 
In 8vo. pp. 662, price 23s. elegantly printed on fine wove paper, 
embellished with illuminated and other Plates, and handsome- 
ly bound in cloth, and lettered, the First Volume of 


ROLUSIONES HISTORIC; _ or, 
Essays illustrative of The Halle of John Halle, Citizen 
and Merchant of Salisbury, in the Reigns of Henry the Sixth and 
Edward the Fourth. eh 
By the Rev. EDWARD DUKE, M.A. F.A.S. and L.S. 

The Author apprises the Public, that this, the First Volume 
of his work, is restricted more especially to the Lord of the Man- 
sion. It embraces the description of his Merchant's Mark, his 
Arms, and his Dress. It contains very interesting Memorials of 
his Life. Hence arise numerous Dissertations—on the Origin 
and Progress of Heraldry—on the Origin and History of the 
Staple—on the varying Fashions of successive ‘Eras, &c.; and it 
closes with numerous Illustrative Notes. 

The Second Volume will be appropriated to the Halle itself, 
and the many subjects connected with it. This will also beillus- 
trated with Plates and copious Notes, 

Sold by Nichols and Son, Parliament Street; W. Pickering, 
Chancery Lane; and J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; and by Brodie, 
and Co. Salisbury. 





In 18mo. price 1s, 6d, bound, we 
MHE ESSENTIALS otf FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, by which a competent Knowledge is easily 
attainable in a few Months. 
By the Rev. J. MACGOWAN, : 

Master of a Classical and Commercial School in Liverpool ; 
formerly Private Secretary to Lord Seaforth, Private Tutor to 
the Earl of Erroll, &c. 

« We recommend the ‘ Essentials of French Grammar,’ by the 
Rev. J. Macgowan, to the pocket of the student: it contains 
much in a small space.”"—Gentleman’s Magazine. : 

Sold by Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; and by Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
First French Lessons. 1s. 
Infant's First English Lessons. 3d. 
Second English Book. 9d. 


Third ditto. 64d. 

Or Second and Third bound, 1s. 6d, 

First Arithmetic. Approved by some of the 
principal Officers of the Custom Houses of Liverpool and Hull. 

English Grammar, and Introduction to Com- 
Position. 38d edition, 2s. bound. 

Essays by Pupils. 6d. 

First Lessons in Latin Reading, Grammar, 
and Composition. 4th edition, 2s. bound. Second Part, or 
Second Course, 3d edition, 3s. bound. , 

Latin Grammar for the Higher Classes. 3d 
edition, 2s. bound. 

The Literary Gazette, after enumerating most of these works, 
recommends them strongly, on account of “ their practical uti- 
lity ;"” and because they are ‘* adapted to teach children to think, 
as soon as possible.” 


THE FOLLOWING HINDOOSTANEE 

WORKS of Dr. J. B. GILCHRIST, considerably reduced 
in price, are on Sale by the Publishers, 

Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 

1. Philology ; comprising a copious Dic- 
tionary, English and Hind with a G ical Intro- 
duction. 4to. boards, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

2. Stranger’s Kast India Guide. 8vo. 15s. 
boards. 

3. Hindoostanee Story-Teller. 8vo. 20s. 

4. Dialogues, English and Hindoostanee. 
8vo. 15s, boards. 

5. Hindee Moral Preceptor; or, Rudimental 


Principles of Persian Grammar, and Hindee Persic and English 
Vocabulary. 8vo. boards, 20s. 








In foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
YHE POETICAL REMAINS of the late 
MRS. HEMANS, 
With a Biographical Memoir of the Author. 
x Works by the same Author, 
1. Songs of the Affections, with other Poems. 
The 2d edition, in foolscap 8vo. 7s. 
2. Records of Woman, and other Poems. 
The 4th edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
3. The Forest Sanctuary, with other Poems. 
3d edition, with Additions, foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
4. Scenes and Hymns of Life, with other 
igious Poems. In foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 


In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. 
ASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE 
PHYSICIAN. 
With Notes and Illustrations by the Editor. 
4th edition. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 

The Adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, 
Nights at Mess, and other Tales. 
(Originally published in ** Black wood’s Magazine,”’) 

With Eight Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s, 

The Cruise of the Midge. 

The 24 edition, by the same Author, 

Tom Cringle’s Log. 

Reprinted from * Blackwood’s Magazine,” with Additions 
and Corrections, 

In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth. 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, London. 

In small 8vo. price 7. 
HE BiRtT B.D A ¥;3 
and other Poems. 
By CAROLINE BOWLES. 
Works by the same Author, 

1. Chapters on Churchyards. 2 vols. f.cap 
8vo, 128. 

2. Solitary Hours. 
foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 

Thomas Cadell, London. 





Elegantly printed in 


awe In 1 vol. demy 8vo., price 16s. boards, ; 
HILOSOPHY and RELIGION, with 


their Mutual Bearings comprehensively considered, and 
satisfactorily determined, on clear and scientific Principles. 
By WILLIAM BROWN GALLOWAY, AM. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill, 
Booksellers to their Majesties. 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
In imperial 4to. price 42s.; India Proofs, 63s. 


INDEN’S TABLEAUX; 








Thomas Cadell, London. 


a Series of Picturesque Scenes of National Character, 
Beauty, and Costume. 
Edited by Mrs, S.C. HALL. 

The Plates in this work are couble the size of those in the 
largest of the Annuals, and have been carefully engraved by the 
first artists, under the direction of William and Edward Finden. 
As it is splendidly bound in morocco, richly and appropriately 
embellished after a design by Corbould, it forms decidedly the 
most magnificent and attractive work ever published. 

** Every one of the engravings is worth the notice of the col- 
lector, and the whole form a charming portfolio: the binding is 
so rich and tasteful as to merit a distinct notice.”— Atlas, 

“‘ The most richly illustrated production of the present day.”— 
Court Magazine. 


II. 
Price 31s. 6d. superbly bound in morocco, 
Le Byron des Dames ; 
Or, Portraits of the principal Female Ch in 
word Byron’s Poems. 

%%* This Volume is in large 4to, bound in rose-coloured mo- 
rocco, very richly gilt, and contains ‘Thirty-nine Plates from 
original Paintings, engraved under the superintendence of W. 
and E. Finden. Each subject is illustrated by critical remarks 
and poetical extracts. For luxury and elegance, it surpasses 
every work of a similar class yet produced. 





Ill. 
Price 11, 11s. 6d. similar to “* Le Byron des Dames,” 
Finden’s Gallery of, the Graces. 

A Series of Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads, illustrating 
celebrated Passages in Modern British Poets, with accompanying 
Extracts. 

The Paintings were designed expressly for this work by the 
most eminent Artists,and the whole engraved with the greatest 
care, under the superintendence of the Messrs. Finden, 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


Bishop Butler’s School Atlases, &c. 


> 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
consisting of 23 coloured Maps, from a new set of Plates, 
12s, balf-bound, 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, late Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School. 


Also, by the same, 


1. 
Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 22 


coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 12s. 


Ill, 

General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo. 

graphy. 45 coloured Maps and 2 Indexes. ot 
*,* The Author begs to observe that in th® present editions 
he has added Maps of the West Indies and Australia to the 
Modern, and of Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa Propria, to 
the Ancient Atlas; and has had several of the Maps redrawn 
and re-engraved, especially those of Greece and Italy, on a 
larger scale, and one of Italy also added, without any increase of 


price. 
Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, 
for the Use of Schools. New edition, } vol. 8vo, 9¢. boards. 

An Abridgement of the same Work, for the 
Use of Beginners, 2s. Ms rs 

Outline Geographical Copy-Books, intended 
as Practical Exercises. 4to. 4s. each, sewed. ae 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions; being 
an Attempt to illustrate their Origin, Signification, and Govern- 
ment, for the Use of Schools. New edition, 8vo, 6s.6d. 


Key to the same, 6s. boards. 


ned New Editions of Greek and Latin School-Books. 
RAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSI. 
TIONS@peing an Attempt to illustrate their Origin, 


Signification, &c- 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, late Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School. 
8vo, 6s, 6d. boards.— Key, 6s. boards. 

Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum, ad Usum 
Tironum Accommodatus, cum Notulis, et Lexico. On the Plan 
of Valpy’s Latin Delectus. New edition, 4s. bound. 

Greek Exercises, with a comprehensive Syn. 
os the Rev. W. Neilson, D.D. 8vo, 5s. boards. Key, 3s. 

oards. 

Latin Prosody made Easy. By John Carey, 
LL.D. 12mo. 7s. boards. : 

Terminationes et Exempla Declinationum 
et Conjugationum, itemque Propria que Maribus, Que Genus, 
et As in Presenti. Englished and explained for the Use of 
Young Grammarians. By C. Hoole, M.A. Revised by T. San- 
don. 1s. 6d. bound. 

Exercises to the Accidence and Grammar ; 
or, an Exemplification of the Moods and Tenses, and the Rules of 
Construction. By W. Turner, M.A. 3s. bound, 

Progressive Exercises, adapted to the Eton 
Accidence. By the Rev. J. Winfield. 2. 6d, bound. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


In 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, a corrected edition of the 
CHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT ; 
wherein the words are arranged on an improved plan; 
calculated to familiarise the Art of Spelling and Pronunciation, 
to remove Difficulties, and to facilitate general Improvement, 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, of Ilford. 
By the same Author, 

English Vocabulary, in which the Words are 
arranged indiscriminately; designed as a Sequel to the above. 
New edition, corrected, 2s. bound. 

New Orthographical Assistant ; or, English 
Exercise Book, on an meg aren plan; for the more sper In- 
struction of the Young in Spelling, &c. 3d edition, 2s. bound, 

London: Longman and Co.; and Whittaker and Co. 
7 In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, ot 
L= AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, 
Fils d’Ulysse. 
Par M. FENELON, 
New edition, with the Signification of the most difficult Words 
in English at the bottom of each page. 
Par N. WANOSTROCHT, LL.D. 

London: Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Bald. 
winandCo.; J., G.,and F. Rivington; J. Booker; E. Williams; 
Hamilton and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Darton and Harvey; Whit- 
taker and Co.; J. Duncan; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; J. Souter; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Cowie and Co.; E. 
Hodgson; J. Maynard; Houlston and Son; B. Fellowes; J. 
Wacey. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson. 

Of whom may be had, also by M. Wanostrocht, 

Recueil Choisi. 3s. 

A Sequel to the same. 4s. 

Grammar of the French Language. 4s. 

Key to ditto, by Ventouillac. 12mo. 3s. 

Vocabulary of the French Language. 3s. 

La Liturgie de l’Eglise Anglicane. 4s. 

Gil Blas de Santillane, de M. Le Sage. 6s. 

Belisaire, &c. Par M. Marmontel. 4s. Gd. 

Numa Pompilius. Par Florian, 4s. 

Pierre le Grand. Par Voltaire. 5s. 

Latin Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Livre des Enfans. 12mo. 2s. 


New Editions of Keith's Mathematical and Geographical Works, 


EW TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens, comprehending an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, 
and Motion of the Earth, with the Natural Changes of its Surface, 
caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. 12mo. with Plates, 6s, 6d. 
bound and lettered. : 
Key to the above, by W. H. Prior. 2s. 6d. 


Elements of Plane Geometry ; 
Containing the First Six Books of Euclid, from the Text of Dr. 
Simson, with Not«s, Critical and Explanatory. To which are 
added, Book VI1. including several important Propositions which 
are not in Euclid; Book VIII. consisting of Practical Geometry ; 
Book IX. of Planes and their Intersections; and Book X. of the 
Geometry of Solids. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. A 

Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Plane and Spherical Tri y, and the S graphic Pro- 
jection of the Sphere, including the Theory of Navigation; com- 
prehending a variety of Rules, Formule, &c. with their Practical 
Applications to the Mensuration of Heights and Distances, &c. 
8vo. 14s. boards, 








~ ’ 
System of Geography, 

On an entirely new Plan, in which the recent Alterations in 

the Division of the Continent are carefully attended to. 12mo. 

6s. bound. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. in cloth, 


OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 

NORWAY, during the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836; made 
with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political Economy of 
that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabi 

By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. 

«One of the most valuable accounts of any foreign country 
whieh has appeared since Arthur Young’s Tour in France.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 








Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
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amen a a 
NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Longman, _ Orme, and Co. London.” 


LENLONE L ¥ a Nove. 


3 vols. post 8v 
« tana fluency, ind a breadth end liveliness of manner.” — 
At 


sad The author has arranged his materials with all the skill ofa 
veteran novelist. His characters are powerfully, and at the same 
time naturally drawn.”—-Sunday Times. 


Il. 
The Americans, 
In their Social, Moral, and Political Relations. 
By Francis J. Grund. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. in cloth. 

“It is long since we read so satisfactory a work, upon all ac- 
counts, as the present. It is full of authentic information, con- 
veyed in a very sensible and agreeable manner. He has succeeded 
admirably, and no person will arise from the perusal of his work 
without feeling, that besides grining much useful knowledge, he 
has learnt more fairly to estimate the nature and value of the 
American echaracter."”—Morning Chronicle, 

Ill. 
On Female Improvement. 
By Mrs. John Sandford, 
Author of “ Woman in her Social and Domestic Character.” 
n 2 vols, 12mo. price 12s. cloth. 

“* Strong see gee based on religion, veined taste, and prac- 
tical knowledge: such are the characteristics of these little 
volumes.”-—Literary Gazette. 


. By the same Authoress, : 
Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 
5th edition, f.cap 8vo. 6s. 


Lives of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Colonel 


Hutchinson, 
12mo., 6s. Gd. 


Iv. 

Adventures in the Moon and other Worlds. 
8vo. price 12s. boards. 
“One of the most felici pieces ol 
our language.” —Allas. 

** Acute, evince great knowledge of the world, and the style, in 
all its varieties of oie scorn, irony, or bitterness, is 
almost as good as such a style can be.”—Metropolitan Mag. 


| humour in 





Memoirs of Sir William Temple. 
By the — Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 2u¢ 


Account of the Watering Places of the 
Continent, 
And of the Medicinal ——— of | their Mineral Springs, 
& 
_ Ss. 
al Medical 





ce 
y Edwin Lee, Esq. M.R.C 
Author of Observations on Contin 
nstitutions,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 
« A very valuable volume. “Literary Gazette, 











Popular Surgery ; 3 
Being plain Directions offered to the Public at large, for afford- 
ing Relief in all Cases of Accident and Dangerous Disease, Poi- 
soning, &c, in the absence of a regular Practitioner. 
By Thomas Cutler, M.D. 
Author of “ The Sexgeon’ 's Practical Guide in Dressing and 
Bandaging.” 
Price 4s. in boards. 





NEW EDITIONS OF A. NESBIT’S WORKS. 
RACTICAL GAUGING. Witha Table 
of Areas, calculated for the new Imperial Gallon. 
: amo. 5s. bound. oe 
Practical Mensuration ; containing Geome- 
trical Problems, Land Surveying, Canals, &c.; Conic Sections, 
ee ee Terms, &c. &c. With Plates, 
&c. 68, bound, Key, 
Practical Land Surveying. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Practical Arithmetic; containing the latest 
Improvements in the Science. St. bound. : Key 5s. bound. 
Introduction to English Parsing. 2s. 6d. bd. 


London: Longman and Co. York: Wilson and Sons. 





Howard's (N.) Greek and Latin Works. 


[htaopuctoRyY LATIN EXERCISES, 


Latin Exercises Extended. 3s. 6d. 
Key, 2s. 6d. 
Latin and English Vocabulary. 


Greek and English Vocabulary. 


Is. 6d. 
3s. 


Greek Exercises, Introductory to those of 


Neilson, Dunbar, and others. 5s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


New editions of Hamel's Works. 
NIVERSAIL 
By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 4s. 
Grammatical Exercises u 


Language compared with the English, By N. Hamel, 4s. 


Questions on the above, with K Key. 9d. 
Key to Hamel's French Exercises. 3s. 
The World in Miniature; containing 


curious and faithful Account of the different Countries of th 
World, for translation into French. New ecftion, complete! 
corrected to 1836, bs N. Hamel. 4s. 6d. 


London : _ man, Rees, Orme, and Co.; and 


| The Yard-Arm Duel. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
m the French 


The Gurne 


Papers, No. II. By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
The Bliad 


Man’ ’s Bride. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

By the Author of * Rattlin, the 

Reefer.” 

St. Valentine’s Day. By Leigh Hunt, Esq. 

Song. By J. R. Planche, Esq. 

The Widower. By Thos. Haynes Bayly, Esq. 

A Hazy Night. By Hamilton Reynolds, Esq. 

Second Epistle from the Grand Kentucky Ballooners. By 
one of the Authors of ‘* The Rejected Addresses.” 


of the New Year, for commencing this Periodical, are requ 
Booksellers, 


In 8vo0. POUT cloth boards, the -_ edition of 
R. OUT’S BRIDGEWATER 
SREATISE—on Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Func- 


tion of Digestion. 
William wantin Chancery Lane. 





4 large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in are 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES. A Series 
of Discourses and Le selected, arranged systemati- 
cally, and Spee with Not 
By « RISTOPHER ‘“VORDSWORTH, D.D 
Master oP risity c ollege, Cambridge; and Rector of Buxted 
tds Iektield, Sussex 
This Work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion | ofa Liberal Education: for the Upper Classes and the Learned 
P The are chiefly from the following 
Writers :—Dr. Isaac Rarrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. South 
Richard Hooker—Bishop pee Baxter—Burke— 
Bishop Jewell—Lord C d 
Printed for J., G., and F. Gee, St. Pat 's s Churchyard, and 
WwW — Place, Pall Mall 














In 2 vols. i2mo. ae 4s. waaay the 2d edition of 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgiey, Staffordshire. 
London: Printed for J.,G.,and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Flea Pall Mall; ; and sold by J. H, Parker, 
Oxford; and H. € 
Of nae ma 1s be hed, by the same Author, ‘ 
1. Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series. 
2d edition, 12mo. 5s. z 2 
2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Second Series. 
2d edition, 12mo. 5s. P 
3. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Third Se- 
ries. (Fer particular Occasions.) 12mo. 5s, 6d. 








In 17 vols. uniform — the Works of Scott and Crabbe, 


HE COMPLETE. “WORKS of LORD 





BYRON ; comprising his Poetry, Letters, and Journals 
andhisLife. By THOM AS MOORE, E Esq. 
Now first collected an 3 with Notes, trom 
Sir Walter oo George Ellis, 
Francis Jetfrey, aoe Campbell, 
Professor Wilson, Rev. H, Milman, 
Bishop Heber, Thomas Moore, 
J. G. Lockhart, | &c. &c. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


N INTRODUCTION. ‘to the LITERA- 


TURE of EUROPE, in the XVth, XVIth, and XVIItl. 


CENTURIES, 
By HENRY HALLAM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
: J 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
HE LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
from a variety edhe Sources, and comprising nume- 
rous unpublished Letters, &c. 
y JAMES. ‘PRIOR, Esq. 
Auther of The Life of Burke.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





dl edition, small 8vo, 


N the CONNEXION of the SCIENCES. 
y MARY SOMERVILLE. 

«Mrs. Somerville’ 
Sciences.’ The sty 
e 
: of every youth, the moment 
ments of education.”—Quarterly Review. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





» Whittaker and Co 


N. B.—A Third Edition of the Number for cnaneh is jus' 





Aclightful volume on the ‘ Connexion of the 
of this astonishing production is so clear 
and unaffected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so great a 
mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands 
he has mastered the general rudi- 


“THE NEW Comic PERIODICAL — THE HUMOURIST. 
EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, Ese. 


And embellished with a Portrait of the Author of ** The Subaltern.” 


On the Ist of February, the Second Number for 1837, of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
AND HUMOURIST. 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Ese. 


Among the Contents will be found— 


The Epa saer pa Little Pedlington. By the Author 
oO Lid 
Mr. Peppercorn at Home. By Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Shrove Tide. 
Songs. By Miss Landon. 
Scenes in a Country House, No. I. Twelfth Night. 
The Blue Knight. A Romance. By Alfred Crowquill. 
Chigwell. By one of the Authors of ‘* The Rejected 
Addresses.” 
Memoir of the Author of ‘* The Subaltern.” 
uC. 
 (eequons 7 and those who desire to avail themselves 


ested to send their orders immediately, to their respective 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 Great int Seen Street. 


HE MINING JOURNAL and C OM- 
MERCIAL GAZETTE, No. LXXII. price 6. was 
egre on the 7th inst. with Index and Title-page to Vol. 111. 
eing the Commencement of a new Volume. A Supplement 
devoted to Reviews of Publications connected with Mining and 
other Scientific Matters accompanies the Mining Journal (gratis) 
every fortnight. 


No. IX. of the Mining Review, New Series, 





will appeee on the Ist of February, price 3s. 6d, The Adver- 
tising Sheet of this Work will atford great | facilities for Advertise- 
ments of Public C i ific Pub &e. &e. 





With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE 
n KOORDISTAN, and on the SITE of ANCIENT 
NINEVEH, with Journal of a Voyage down the Tigris to Bag- 
dad, and an Account of a Visit to Sheraz and Satay 
By the late CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, E 
The Honourable East India Company's Resident in fagasa, 
Author of “ An Account of Ancient Babylon 
Edited by his WIDOW. 
The Bdinburgh Review, just published, concludes a leng review 
of this work in the following words:— 
“Such are the contents of the volumes which we now recom: 
mend to the public attention, and especially to those who consider 
a knowledge of the nations of Asia, with whom our relations, pc- 
litical and commercial, are every day augmenting, essential to a 
people who possess, as we do, a vast stake in the Sast.” 
London: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Kow. 


M* 
Rambles in Egypt and Candia. 
With Observations on the Government, vs and Commercial 
System, of Mohammed Ali. 
By Capt. C. R. Scott, H.P. Royal Staff Corps. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, January 27. 


COLBURN has just published the 


following New Works :— 


Flittings of Fancy. 
By Robert Sulivan, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill, 
Henrietta Temple; a Love Story. 
By the Author of « Vivian Grey.” 3 vols. 


The Romance of the ten de la Valliere 
and Madame de Maintenon. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


In a few days, 
The Divorced; a Tale. 
By Lady Charlotte Bary, 
Authoress of Flirtation,” &c. 2 vols. post Svo. 
Il. 
Picciola ; 
Or, Captivity Captive. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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